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EDITORIALS 


HERE is nothing reprehensible about a 
} man wearing sailor pants on the campus; 
the real crime begins when everybody 
wears them. It seems impossible to 
make clear that there is nothing 


glycerine tears shed over the.dire hardships the 
Amendment would work upon innocent childhood 
by robbing it of its means of sustenance and upon 
sovereign states by taking away their God-given 

liberty to burn up their children 





wrong with the pants; it is the 
habit of conformity that is the 
evil thing. When every member 
of a community professes to hold 
the same point of view on any 
subject you may be sure there is 
something fishy about the busi- 
ness. At present, however, the 
signs are encouraging. Our cor- 
respondence shows that while 
there are still those choice spirits 
who, backed by the crowd, will 
use all methods of refined brutal- 
ity to enforce conformity, it is 


WE 





PSYCHOLOGY AND 
RELIGION 

are most happy to 
announce 
next issue of THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN will publish the 
first of two very important 
articles on the relation of 
the New Psychology to Re- 
ligious Experience. 
experience simply illusion? 


if they choose. Yet these tears 
moved the audience. But what is 
the answer? We cannot rest 
here; no enduring prosperity of 
mind, body, or estate is possible 
until the evil conditions that exist 
are corrected. But, social re- 
formers all, would it not be well to 
look at the future realistically? 
Since Prohibition breezed over the 
line, amendments to the Federal 
Constitution have seemed the 
short and easy way to secure 
social reforms. The opposition 


that the 


Is such 








becoming harder for them to get 
away with it. The encouraging crowd is some- 
times lacking, which is disconcerting. The bully 
does not fancy the glint of cold steel without a 
mob at his back. A British critic complains that 
there is no privacy in American colleges. Of 
course, the thought back in his mind is that with- 
out a reasonable amount of privacy no man can 
cultivate his individuality. The real remedy for 
our deplorable sameness, in or out of college, is 
something more even than a tolerant spirit; it is 
a militant determination to bring to light together 
the differences of opinion which are the result 
of individual experience and thus prevent a total 
conformity to a succession of ideas in turn. Sailor 
pants quite lose their splendid distinctiveness 
when everybody wears them at the same time. 


HO did kill Cock Robin? The usual corps 
of witnesses and mourners are on hand 
but nobody seems quite sure which 
sparrow it was who let loose the shaft 
that dealt the mortal wound to the Child Labor 
Amendment. The chief fact is that American 

childhood will go forward unprotected for possibly 
another decade. The issue got mixed up with 
other matters of greater or less concern; and, 
no doubt, the genuine opponents of any real re- 
striction on child labor played each point to the 
limit of its advantage. Truly pathetic were the 





has now hardened. It takes two 
forms: First, a reassertion of local rights 
against centralized authority; and secondly, the 
devising of new schemes to make amendment a 
much harder task. It is, therefore, a practical 
question whether we should try a new line or turn 
to'a fresh effort to invoke the strong arm of the 
federal power. The urgency of the need of the 
children demands that both heart and brain 
should be devoted unsparingly to the enterprise. 
Those who believed in the object but disapproved 
the method may now make their suggestions! 


OT long since I visited the study of a man 

several years out of college, who has 
chosen a vocation which gives him a rare 
chance to mould the minds and spirits of 
His book shelves were a tragic spectacle; 
fifty or sixty odd texts which he had used in 
college and a few more recent books of secondary 
value, nothing to give evidence that his mind was 
being constantly fed from the best books avail- 
able, nothing to show that he was daily exercising 
that restraint and self-imposed discipline by 
which alone can come an embellished and arrest- 
ing mind. 

Many eager men and women, hard driven by the 
day’s duties, especially in positions of religious 
leadership, are constantly regretting the fact that 
they get so little reading done and so meagre an 





men. 
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amount of creative writing. There is no easy 
way. Scheduling time will help, having the books 
available by purchase or through libraries will 
stimulate reading, but only the dedication of a 
stated regular portion of one’s day can accom- 
plish the desired result—a dedication which re- 
Guires restraint and persistence of a high order. 
But in this battle lies the spiritual and intelleetual 
life or death of many of our best young leaders, 
both men and women. 


A Finance Month 

HE new National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
has asked the entire movement to observe 
March as a Finance Month. It is hoped 
that each Asociation will contribute some- 
thing, small or large, to the general fund which 
makes possible the continued existence and ad- 
ministration of national concerns and affairs. 
Only about one-third of the Student Associations 
last year contributed anything to the supervisory 
and administrative work of state and national 
committees. It is hoped that before March is over 
every Association Cabinet will take some share 
in the building up of a really adequate national 
fund. This movement began forty-eight years 
ago because a group of students saw the need of 
a corporate life between the colleges and national 
agents for doing its work; it can go forward now 
in no other way. 

We refer elsewhere to the last number of the 
Student World which is full of good counsel about 
money raising. We quote here for our encourage- 
ment the following words from its leading editor- 
ial, words which a measure of critical analysis 
leads us to think were written by Dr. Mott him- 
self than whom no living man has learned better 
the spiritual lessons which money-raising and 
money-giving may afford. 

The securing and giving of money for the work 
of extending and establishing Christ’s Kingdom 
is a spiritual service, and should, therefore, be 
regarded and be conducted as a spiritual service. 
In this respect it should be bracketed with win- 
ning men to Christ. There is a striking analogy 
between these two forms of Christian activity. In 
seeking to relate men to Christ we are dealing 
with personality. In influencing men to devote 
money to furthering the programme of Christ we 
are also concerned chiefly with personality. In 
fact money itself is stored-up personality. In 
persuading men to accept the claims of Christ we 
are striving to persuade their minds by His truth. 
It is a similar process we employ in leading them 
to give of their money to His cause. In both pro- 
cesses we at times win favorable response through 
heart understanding or sympathetic insight and 
not chiefly through argument. In calling forth 
sacrificial giving of substance, as in influencing 
men to bow down in humility and obedience to 
Christ as Lord, we must make our appeal primar- 
ily to the will. In this connection we need to be 
on our guard with reference to certain diseases of 
the will—indecision, procrastination, and wilful- 
ness—and seek to counteract or overcome them. 
Thus in both activities, if we would be most suc- 
cessful, we must become increasingly skillful in 
diagnosis. 

In leading men to Christ as personal Savior and 
Lord, and in influencing them to give money as 
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unto God and not as unto men, the secret of larg- 
est results lies in confronting them with the Divine 
Figure or Personality of Jesus Christ, and with 
the vision of the wonder and glory of His King- 
dom. There has been discovered no easy way to 
lead men into obedience to the captivity of Christ, 
nor have men made a worthy, sacrificial response 
with their money save to a heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing appeal. 

Members of Student Movements and local Asso- 
ciations who thus recognize the sacredness of the 
task of liberating the power of money and relat- 
ing it more fully to the plans of the Kingdom of 
Christ and who devote themselves to it in this 
spirit, will greatly widen the limits and augment 
the fruitfulness of their work. 


What Price Student Conferences 


EW lessons about student conferences are 
yet to be learned and the recent gather- 
ings at Asilomar on the Pacific Coast and 
Des Moines in Iowa have very important 

words for us. The first was a gathering from 
points as far distant as Hawaii, British Columbia 
and Mexico, and dealt with vocational aspects of 
the modern Christian message. The other cov- 
ered one state more intensively, for both men and 
women, under the two Associations, and dealt 
more broadly with the Christian Way of Life in 
all its implications. 

One thing to note is that any conference or con- 
vention, to have real significance, must come out 
of life—organized movement back in the college. 
A mass meeting to discuss and to pass resolutions 
merely, can be assembled at any student cross- 
roads. All real work is local work, says Mr. 
Chesterton. The Asilomar Conference has been 
a planning for two full years. It grew out cf 
student thinking and vital local Associations. 

Again, a student conference today should go 
back into life. A meeting of vitality does not 
need walking delegates urging “follow-up” pro- 
grams. The conference is in reality an integral 
part of an on-going movement—a movement 
which is a federation of local groups. Conference 
ended, the flowing tide rises higher, that’s all. 
The careful study subsequent to Iowa, reported 
in another column, is a striking evidence, con- 
versely, of the futility of conferences which are 
detached from the life of a movement. 

After all, there is one horrid peril in this whole 
conference business. That is, that folks will get 
the impression that in order to receive deep and 
significant spiritual impressions you need to go 
away somewhere. The normal opportunity for 
Christ is here and now. This at least may be 
one good element in the C. C. A. decision to 
sponsor no national conference next year, how- 
ever much the movement may in other ways have 
missed a great opportunity. We are thrown back 
on our local organizations and resources; we shall 
magnify the almost innumerable local retreats, 
state and sectional conferences. A national con- 
ference will get the approval of today’s students 
only when it just has to be. 
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Why the Student Young Men’s Chnistian 
Association 1s Interested in Life Work Guidance 


By Owen E. Pence 


HREE fascinating consid- 
{pe dominate the seri- 
ous interest of modern col- 
lege students: the quest for a 
personal philosophy of life; the 
development of a code or scheme 
of personal human relationships, 
and the integration of their own 
life energy with the construct- 
ive work of the world. These 
all are inter-related and may not 
be separated; yet we are asked 
to state w ~ the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association is interested in the last of them. The 
question may not be answered separately, for the 
field of interest of this particular society includes 
the student in his whole experience of discovery, 
development and adjustment. It would be a false 
interest that could separate or subordinate the 
“life work” issue from these other problem areas. 
Is there a special life work problem area now 
among students? It would appear so. Note the 
testimony of an able senior in a university: “Our 
days are too crowded to get time enough for re- 
flection and consideration, but it does little good 
to bemoan the fact. I’m just in a current of activ- 
ity and haven’t had time to look ahead to my own 
plans.” We cannot believe that this is an isolated 
instance, but rather that this senior is speaking for 
large numbers, perhaps a majority, of present day 
students in college. 

It is not strange that this should be so. Fifty 
years ago, only candidates for a few well-defined 
professions were thought to need education. The 
vocation was chosen, wisely or not, before student 
days began. But the trend to general education 
filled the colleges and universities and continues 
to overwhelm them. Meantime society has become 
so intricately organized, each type of life requiring 
its characteristic training, that students are con- 
fronted by opportunities for specialization which 
baffle, confuse, and often dismay. Old forms of 
economic trade succession have yielded to the new 
vocational determinism of a democracy. A new 
motive appears in education whereby “culture” for 
intellectual or professional leadership yields to 
specialized “equipment” for use in seeking various 
“gainful returns.” 

All of these and many other forces seem to pro- 


NOTE: Mr. Pence is State Student 
Chairman of Sub-Committee VIII of the Advance Program Commis- 
sion, which Sub-Committee deals with the problem of Life Work prep- 


aration and decision. The second section of this article will appear 
in a later issue. 


OWEN E. 


PENCE 


Secretary of Illinois, and 


duce great chaos in college life—a condition filled 
with anxiety and eager search for countless thou- 
sands of students. It is an open question whether 
the educational process is as yet able to give much 
help to students in this situation, though many ed- 
ucators are earnestly trying to find the way. If 
the life work question were isolated, it would be 
problem enough; but it is inextricably interwoven 
with the other great problem areas which a stu- 
dent has, and must be met by some united ap- 
proach. Doubtless this is one reason why the stu- 
dent Associations have from the earliest years 
given some of their very best attention to this 
problem. They have not found a final solution, 
any more than education itself has; but their con- 
tribution has been significant. 


Among many other emphases, three stand out 
conspicuously. The student Associations have re-, 
peatedly held that the life work problem was a 
part of a larger process, and that it did not admit 
of isolated treatment. They have never ceased to 
urge that personal decisions involving life-long oc- 
cupational or professional commitment, ought to 
be made after earnest, reverent search and prayer, 
and in a spirit harmonious with the Divine Pur- 
pose in human society. They have formulated, 
years since, a Christian “Fundamental Life Work 
Decision” which while widely used by individuals 
who preferred some such device, was valuable 
chiefly as a statement of a philosophy unique at 
the time. 

This changing philosophy of life work adjust- 
ment represents a marked gain, and one that 
doubtless was inevitable. The idea of an emo- 
tional divine call, and the concept of one chosen 
calling supreme beyond any other, conceived and 
accepted through the years to be on a plane of 
special piety not required by so-called secular oc- 
cupations—both were bound to recede. Incompar- 
able damage has been done by this latter concep- 
tion through the seeming moral latitude implied 
for all other vocations—a proposition ethically un- 
sound in a moral order. That there is an element 
of unique significance in the highest conception 
of the Christian ministry, let us hasten gladly to 
recognize; but upon that same basis, in whatever 
terms described, every legitimate form of human 
work must be considered and exalted. The clear 
appreciation of this need twelve years ago led 
the Association, because of its interest in the task 
of aiding the Church in building a Christian so- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Can all Vocations Be Chnistian-- 


even Journalism? 


By Norman Thomas 


JHAT shall I do with my 
life? is a question that 


vitally concerns every col- 
lege student. When I was in col- 
lege that question was somewhat 
complicated for the conscientious 
student by a sharp distinction be- 
tween secular or worldly jobs like 
law, engineering, or teaching, and 
religious or philanthropic dedica- 
tion of one’s life to the mission- 
ary field, the ministry, or settle- 
ment work. I remember hearing a distinguished 
man tell why he had chosen religious work. He 
had found when he was in college, he said, that 
in a few hours given to the service of the Lord 
he had been able to accomplish great things. So 
he decided to abandon the study of the law and 
give all his time to the Lord’s work. Now there 
can be no question of the wisdom of that man’s 
choice, but there ought to be considerable ques- 
tion in the mind of the Christian as to the dis- 
tinction which seems to relegate law to the world, 
the flesh and the devil. 

It is implicit in every ethical religion that all 
necessary work is or should be blessed of God to 
the service of man. You can find texts from 
which to preach that lesson in the Hebrew proph- 
ets as well as in the teachings of Jesus. Some 
of the happiest and most eloquent passages in 
Luther’s writings are inspired by his sense of the 
sacredness of common callings. Nevertheless, 
side by side with this ethical insight there has 
persisted in the Christian church a dangerous dis- 
tinction between occupations. 

This distinction is particularly dangerous in our 
time when the great test of Christianity is its 
ability “to leaven the whole lump” of our social 
life, to rebuild the structure of our civilization in 
accordance with the Golden Rule rather than with 





NORMAN THOMAS 


The good old rule, the simple plan 
That he should take who has the power 
And he should keep who can. 


Christians are in a bad way if it is impossible 
to carry on the necessary work of the world on a 
Christian basis. No escape into the ministry or 
the foreign mission fields can really bring relief. 
I am still part of the un-Christian social order 


NOTE: Mr. Thomas was Socialist candidate for Governor in New 
York last November He was editor-in-chief of the Labor daily in 
New York City which came to an untimely end. Formerly Association 


Secretary at Princeton he is now Secretary of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. 


dependent upon it as a consumer if not a producer 
and countenancing it in some degree by the mere 
business of living. Still worse, I am preaching 
an impracticable message to those multitudes of 
men who must continue the daily round of com- 
mon tasks if life is to go on. The distinction, in 
other words, between Christian and secular call- 
ings is invalid. A job which is not or cannot be 
Christianized is a job that ought to be got rid of 
like the drug traffic or war. 

The question for the student thinking of his 
life work is not: Is such and such a calling 
Christian or secular? but, Can I make it more 
nearly Christian? The tests by which he will 
try his choice will deal: (1) with his own de- 
sires, aptitudes and abilities; and (2) with rela- 
tive needs. A man, for instance, without a very 
strong sense of vocation might well hesitate to 
go into a crowded profession like law when so 
many interesting and important chances for ser- 
vice in all parts of the world cry out for helpers. 
Certainly the conscientious collegian will not let 
himself drift into work as a broker or bond sales- 
man—even if he has a higher opinion of the social 
value of those jobs than I—because it is the easy 
thing to do or because it offers hope of riches. 

One of the really interesting things that here 
and there students are doing singly and in groups 
is to go into industry as manual workers. When 
this is done without pose or condescension or 
sense of martyrdom it may open up new avenues 
of service. It almost certainly will give an in- 
valuable educational background to the man or 
woman who later will enter one of the professions, 
or journalism, or teaching. 

For most students, however, the question will 
remain of choice of one or another of the fields 
into which college graduates usually enter. Sup- 
pose he makes his choice with high purpose, what 
will he find? Surely this: that to keep his pur- 
pose and to make it effective will be an adventure 
requiring courage and ethical insight no less great 
than similar qualities demanded in a pioneer mis- 
sionary field. It is never easy, in my judgment 
it is not completely possible, for the individual to 
live as a Christian—taking the ethical standards 
of the Sermon on the Mount as the test—in our 
crazy, grasping, un-Christian social order. I 
never knew the man who seemed to me completely 
to have Christianized his job as a minister or a 
missionary. On the other hand, I know men who 
are making a magnificent effort to Christianize 
their jobs, not only as missionaries, but as man- 
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agers of business enterprises, journalists, teach- 
ers and what not. Still better, they are co-oper- 
ating to try to bring about those social changes 
which will release man’s ethical capacity and 
strike off the chains which to some degree bind 
the best of men to the chariot of King Profit. 


II 


I have been asked by the editor to make these 
remarks somewhat concrete by applying them to 
the field of journalism. Let me begin by confess- 
ing that I am one of those who feel the almost hyp- 
notice fascination of participating in the produc- 
tion of newspapers and periodicals. It gives a man 
a sense of being at the center of things. Perhaps 
an illusory sense, for the unnoticed scientist or 
teacher may very likely be shaping the future as 
the reporter of events is not. But there is noth- 
ing illusory about the importance of journalism 
in our modern civilization. For weal or woe it is 
the great educator of public opinion. It supplies 
the people with facts or else conceals and distorts 
the facts. Without facts no good intentions can 
save democracy. Journalism unites or divides 
men. It may hold in its hands ultimate issues of 
peace or war. 

Unfortunately but necessarily journalism is 
commercialized. It is controlled by the profit 
motive. The primary success of a newspaper is 
judged by the volume of its advertising. News 
features and sensations are standardized with an 
eye to circulation and to profit. The crowd in- 
stinct is more or less consciously played upon to 
the hurt of rational public opinion. This is not 
so much the deliberate work of evil men as a 
natural consequence of our present economic and 
social conditions. The shaping of public opinion 
is the concern of the citizen, the educator, the 
conscientious advertiser for whose benefit the pol- 
icy of papers is so largely shaped, as well as of 
newspaper owners and journalists. 

The individual is all too likely to feel himself 
powerless if as a young reporter he tries to apply 
idealistic standards to his work. Yet even today 
it would be false to say that there are no stand- 
ards in the newspaper world and no ideals of 
honest reporting of facts. Not every newspaper 
expects the reporter deliberately to subordinate 
truth to the financial interests of the paper or 
the popular thirst for sensation. The reporter 
who finds himself “only a man with a long nose 
poking a corpse with his umbrella” had better 
look for another job and if he cannot find it in 
journalism he might try ditch digging as a more 
useful occupation. Frankly I regard journalism 
from every point of view as a precarious profes- 
sion. You may win through and you may not. 
But if the love of the profession is on you and 
your eyes are open there is a good chance that in 
spite of all difficulties you can find useful work 
to do. Perhaps you may even help to form a 
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union or league of working journalists which will 
enforce not only better economic conditions but 
higher ethical standards in the business of sup- 
plying the public with news. At any rate, there 
are few things more vital to the coming of that 
intelligent fellowship of free men, which is for 
the Christian the Kingdom of God, than the sup- 


-ply of decent and honorable means of communi- 


cation through competent and high-minded jour- 
nalism. 


Such journalism is not, of course, confined to 
the newspaper field. There are all sorts of maga- 
zines and periodicals. There are our liberal jour- 
nals of opinion. There is the labor and farmer 
press. Last but not least, there is the church or 
religious press. Some of the most useful of these 
publications live a hand to mouth existence and 
do not afford a very promising financial outlook 
to the young graduate. Some of them, if they 
are not subject to the temptations which beset 
the daily newspaper, have their own temptations 
consciously or unconsciously to twist facts in the 
service of their own dogmas or their own organi- 
zations. At the same time they offer a large and 
growing field of service. There is a desperate 
need for more competent journalism in the labor 
press. It does not and will not cry out for the 
service of ambitious young college journalists 
wholly ignorant of the labor movement. But the 
college man or woman who becomes a competent 
journalist, perhaps by working first in a news- 
paper or magazine office, and who really knows 
the labor situation, may find or make his own 
niche. The most conspicuous illustration of such 
service is that rendered by Albert Coyle, the act- 
ing editor of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Journal. 


I am inclined to suspect that there may also be 
a field in religious journalism. The improvement 
in the quality of our denominational and unde- 
nominational publications is genuinely encourag- 
ing. There was a time when many religious 
papers in their standards of advertising—for in- 
stance their willingness to accept patent medicine 
advertising—and in the literary, intellectual, and 
ethical quality of their contents were a horrible 
example of what ought not to be. While I have 
not recently made a study of religious journals I 
imagine that there is still room for improvement. 





What I have been saying about journalism is 
wholly inadequate as a discussion of a difficult 
and perplexing social problem. It will serve my 
present purpose if it helps to illustrate my thesis 
that the college student anxious to carry his 
Christianity into the business of living cannot 
afford to neglect any unoccupied field. Nothing 
that is human can be foreign to him. In the task 
of occupying some of these fields he will need all 
that he can discover in himself and through com- 
radeship of courage and wisdom and faith. 
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Persistent Present-Day Problems in Life 


The Intercolle gian 


Work 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


WO years ago there was, as far as I am 
aware, no active inter-seminary organ- 
ization of any kind in this country. 
During the past two years organization 
of the theological seminaries for co- 

operative action has proceeded at a rapid pace 

with the result that to-day there is an active inter- 





seminary association of some kind in almost every 
region of the country. One of the most important 
aspects of this new activity in the theological field 
has been a very important series of conferences 
on the choice of one’s life-work according to Chris- 
the needs and 
the Christian ministry to-day. 
Growing out of the experience of these confer- 


tian principles and, specifically, on 
opportunities of 


ences as Well as out of a considerable number of 


personal interviews during the past three years 
with men 


impressions emerge. 


college on lite-work decision, 


certain 
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Among the more ser- 
ious-minded Christian students there has always 
an appreciation of the the 
matter, but this seems to be spreading throughout 
the student bodies. 
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Men are coming to see with 
increasing clearness that to make any sort of pro- 
fession of Christianity is not a tter of good 
intentions and a general kindly spirit in one’s life, 
but rather a matter of making the chief decisions 
of one’s life on undiluted Christian principles; 
and that the choice of one’s life-work is perhaps 
the supreme Christian 
perience. 

2. Au 


~ )} plied 


decision in a man’s ex- 


‘ersal haziness as to what. practically, 
The 
best men want light, want it desperately. The 
time-honored, hackneyed phrases “putting in your 
life where it will count for most,” deciding one’s 
life-work on the principle of service,” “seeking out 
the place where God would have you be,” “allow- 
ing the spirit of love to dominate your vocational 
choice,” are meaningless and useless as far as 
practical help is concerned and the most honest 
men know that. They want to know what all 
that means when one is face to face with the al- 
ternative of teaching vs. the law, or of taking over 
father’s business with the almost assured pros- 
pect of large means, wide influence and great op- 
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portunity for public service vs. a career in the 
ministry with the uncertain influence of a large 
city pulpit as the best to be anticipated and th: 
life-long agony of a “small town parson” always 
threatening as a possibility. What, as a matter 
of fact, does it mean to choose your life-work or 
Christian principles to-day? Here are some of 
the questions they want answered :— 
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In what sense, if at all, are the so-called “Cl 
tian work” vocations more noble or more commanding 
than the typical lay professions? Shoul man lend 
more heed to the call of the ministry, for instance, 
than to the call to business o1 r) s€ re 1 
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Enthusiastic appreciation awaits the man wh 
has the courage unflinchingly to hazard concrets 
answers to these questions. 


>. A 


fading appreciation of “the Will of God 


asa practical factor life-work decisio) There 
was a time, and not many years ago, whe! 
Horace Bushnell’s “Every Man’s Life a Plan of 
God” was the classic guide for men contemplating 
vocational choice. Not so to-day. One suspects 
that much of the material in even so recent 

work as “The Will of God and a Man’s Life-work’ 
would be uncongenial to the thinking of most 
graduating seniors. “The Will of God” is a con- 
venient phrase, occasionally employed, which is 
simply a synonym in more pious phraseology fo! 
“the place where a man can serve best.” Ther 
is a general will of God for mankind of course— 
which is, that the ideal social order should be es- 
tablished on earth. But that there is any vital 
sense in which God has a specific purpose or place 
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for any one individual, a purpose or place which 
is definitely discoverable—no! 


4. Growing out of (2) and (3) above.a press- 

g need for a thorough restatement of the speci- 
he principle s for Christian life-work decision—of 
how one goes about it to discover God’s will for 
him, if there be such a thing. 
5. A consta) tly increasing interest in the chal- 
ge of the Christian I must confess 
[ am at a loss how fully to explain this. Theo- 
retically we have abolished the old line between 
the “Christian” and “lay” callings. Practically, 
there never has been a time when men marked 
off the ministry (and the other “Christian work” 
vocations) so strongly in their thinking. Theo- 
retically, every profession is a ministry of equal 
value and importance. Practically, there never 
has been a time when men unconsciously so much 
used the ministry as a norm, a test of the fullness 
Christian consecration. The questions 
“If I should go the whole way, would it mean the 
ministry?” and, in a doubting voice which is often 
to its own question, “Can't a man do 
are being 
It used to be 


one had to struggle to get a man to even consider 


ye inistry. 


of one’s 


the answer 
as much good outside the ministry?” 


asked more often than ever before. 
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the possibility of entering the ministry. Now 
many a man raises the question at the very outset 
of a conversation when you would much prefer to 
talk about something else. 

This is the amazing paradox we face. In the 
popular eye, the ministry is one of the most ill- 
favored professions to-day. The Church is dying; 
certainly it has lost its grip on the mass of our 
population; the influence of the minister is 
nothing like what it was a generation ago. And 
vet this disdained profession is the one wnich the 
most earnest men persist intuitively in holding up 
as in some sense the highest, the standard. And, 
stranger still, into this defunct calling—the 
leadership of a dying organization—a calling 
which seems to promise little of prominence or 
influence and nothing of comfort or ease or ma- 
terial reward are passing the finest group of able 
young men who have graced the seminaries in 
more than a generation. I do not attempt to ex- 
plain it. But there is food for thought there. 
And possibly an answer to one of the questions 
raised above. Possibly it is that the ministry is 
the unrecognized symbol to men of that place 
where to-day a man most clearly “loses his life’— 
a proof that there are forms of influence which, 
ill-regarded by accepted measurements, are ulti- 
mately more persuasive and enduring. 


‘Teachers as Statesmen 
By H. G. Wells 


WANT to talk about the schoolmaster’s 
place in the world. I want to suggest 
that you are the most important people 
in the whole civilized community. The 
schoolmaster’s place is not only import- 
ant, but supremely important. That is my thesis. 
I want to put it with boldness, shamelessness, 
arrogance, and aggression. I want to suggest 
that they should up and take hold of the world. 
[ shall tell you nothing new if I betray a con- 
sciousness that arrogance in taking hold of the 
world is not a characteristic of all schools. It is 
extraerdinary what a lot of schoolmasters seem 
to be unconscious, not of the importance, but of 
the range of their functions. They do not seem 
to realize that the world is a going concern. They 
think it is a finished thing, in which they have a 
very subordinate and unimportant part. 





I had a curious experience of that two weeks 
ago in Paris. I went in a mood of curiosity to 
see a performance of Peer Gynt, as I was anxious 


NOTE The striking address which we present here in part is re 
layed to us by The Living Age. The address was first delivered to a 
group of British School Masters. It includes reference to the author's 


»f Oundle. 


ife of Sanderson 


to see what the French mind would make of the 
Scandinavian play. Soon there was a most vio- 
lent tumult behind me, and I found an English- 
man in trouble with the obliging lady who shows 
you to your seats. I assisted him, and explained 
to him what pourboire means. We became friend- 
ly, and I discovered that he knew nothing about 
Ibsen, and that he was a good deal puzzled by 
Peer Gynt. Occasionally he would communicate 
with me about moral and other difficulties raised 
by the scenes. I found that he was the head- 
master of a quiet, successful, secondary school in 
this country, and I gathered from him that he 
was in Paris to improve his accent, and that he 
was doing it to the best of his ability. 


There was another thing he had been doing to 
improve his accent; he had been eating snails. 
They produced a real but quite transitory im- 
provement in his vowel sounds. The extraordin- 
ary thing to me was that he should give that as 
the reason for being in Paris—with all the di- 
verse world of Paris flowing past him, full of the 
most interesting things. There was nothing, 
however, in Paris which interested him so much 
as his vowel-sounds. 
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Now, mind you, this was the master of a suc- 
cessful English School, and a man who produced 
extraordinarily good results in matriculation, col- 
lege of preceptors’ examinations, and all the other 
things. It struck me that this concentration on 
the accent was quite typical of the schoolmaster’s 
specialization. It was all of a piece with the 
specialization which makes schools refuse books 
and insist upon textbooks. It was an example of 
the way in which so many of the realities of life 
are excluded from the school, while there is a 
specialized treatment of some subsidiary and, re- 
moved from its principal material, unimportant 
accessory of education. I have a couple of sons 


who are very fond of mountaineering and winter 
sports in Switzerland, and they tell me that they 
find an enormous preponderance of schoolmasters. 
Last sumer I was in Berlin, Prague, Amsterdam, 
and Paris, where all sorts of profoundly import- 
ant things were happening, and I met no school- 
masters. 


Of course you will find them in Rome, 


The Relation of 


The Intercollegiai 


or in Greece. You find there teachers of classic 
visiting their familiar quotations. 

I was recently contributing some articles t 
Mr. Brailsford’s New Leader, and he said, ‘Why 
don’t you give your own views on education in 
stead of all this quoting and interpreting of San 
derson?’ And I pointed out to him that what | 
had to say was said in ignorance of all the snags 
that lie in wait for any unqualified man in the 
world of education. But Sanderson knew. If | 
said something was possible I had nothing to 
prove it, but if he said so he had a life’s success 
behind him to sustain its possibility. So I put 
it to you as a thing that Sanderson believed in 
firmly, that the teacher has to be the very soul 
and centre of a reconstructed human life—noth- 
ing less than that. 

Only by and through the teachers—the heroic 
teachers of the world, not all the teachers—will 
it be possible to conceive of any escape from the 
distressful, unsatisfactory life man lives to-day. 


College To Life 


By Ernest M. Hopkins 


USED at the opening address at Dart- 
mouth this year a quotation from Mr. 
Emerson’s essay on “The American 
Scholar,” written many decades ago. 
Interestingly enough, he suggests there- 
in the dangerous tendencies to the man of that 
diy of the rapidly increasing specialization of the 
time. Well, the dangers of specialization may 
have been marked at that time, but they are in- 
finitely greater at the present time. No man can 
expect to make a success in life who does not 
specialize in his work 

Hence the question inevitably arises in the 
minds of college men who are thinking on this 
problem, as to the amount of specialization which 
they ought to undertake in college in preparation 
for the specialization which they are going to 
undertake outside. And here is a point where I 
know I am not in agreement with many who dis- 
cuss this subject. The college course is the only 
open period of time that we have in adult life at 
the present day. I believe that the man will be 
a better specialist who utilizes the college course 
for studying those things which are going to be 
farthest away and most inaccessible when he gets 
outside..... 

Supposing, however, that you go into law, or 
teaching, or suppose you go into business; every 
moment of your time for the next two or three 
decades is going to be absorbed in learning de- 





NOTE: Taken from an address delivered before the Harvard 
Union by President Hopkins of Dartmouth College. 


tails, following up the processes, and mastering 
the procedures that go to make you assured in 
your knowledge of what to do and in your ability 
to do it. Even your social contacts are likely to 
be determined by your vocational associations. 
Do you want to be absolutely without knowledge 
and without appreciation of the significance of 
events, great and small, about you? If you do 
not care, then begin your specialization far back 
in your college course. If, on the other hand, 
background, atmosphere, and scope of man’s mind 
seem important to you, look over your college 
curriculum, look over the things that are available 
for you, and from that store seek that breadth 
of knowledge which you will never have a chance 
to get at any other time in life. The fact, it seems 
to me, is more and more plain, that in a world 
where the pressure upon men is so heavy, in a 
world where limitations so fasten themselves up- 
on the lives of men, and where the competitive 
features are so strong as they are at the present 
time, the man who is going to derive from his 
college course maximum benefit should get from 
his college course color and perspective which 
will not again be so generously available to him. 
If you follow out this theory you are going to 
find in your lives later that here seeds have been 
planted which will flower in appreciations and 
satisfactions otherwise unattainable, and which 
will enable you to recall yourself, in Emerson’s 
phrase, from a specialized interest in life to an 
interest in complete life, and in its unity. 
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M. C. A. Secretary 


By Clifford K. Brown 






N the seal of my University in Ohio is 
this motto, “Prodesse Quam Conspici,” 
which, being interpreted in good English 
means, “To serve rather than be con- 
spicuous.” This article is written for 
those who would serve rather than be conspicuous 
in their life work. Yet, in fact, he who gives his 
life unreservedly in public or private service, 
eventually becomes the most conspicuous in- 
dividual in his day and generation. 

Several years ago the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, along with a number of 
other Associations, adopted a policy of employing 
in beginners’ positions, college men only. Since 
that time, these Associations, scattered through- 
out the country, east and west, have been able 
to enlist from the colleges many of the most out- 
standing leaders of college life. 

Why do college graduates enter the Young 
Men’s Christian Association profession? I be- 
lieve for the following good reasons: 

In the first place, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is an old established Institution. 
Founded in 1844, it has since wrapped itself 
around the world and enlisted to itself the support 
of many of the great men of the nations. Usually 
a college graduate prefers to make his connections 
with an old business house, which is well estab- 
lished and in good esteem. In the same way, he 
prefers to establish himself with an old Institu- 
tion. The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
such. 

Then too, most college graduates prefer to be 
connected with Big Business, where there is a 
large opportunity for personal improvement and 
advancement; a larger field for loyalty and co- 
operation. To illustrate: One would not wish 
to be related to the corner grocery, but would at 
the same time grasp an opportunity to relate one- 
self to a great chain store system which conducts 
hundreds of such corner groceries. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is big business. In 
this country it has an annual current expense 
budget of $50,000,000. It has invested in build- 
ings and other parcels of real estate $148,000,000. 

The Association offers to men with capacity for 
growth a life work opportunity, as all professions 
do. When one has decided to go into the ministry, 
life seems almost too short for such a task. When 
one decides to enter the field of medicine, or sur- 
gery, or the law, the preparation necessary to 
serve in a large way is so great, that one dares 
not consider giving less than a whole life time to 
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the service. The same is true of the Association. 
Life seems too short for such an opportunity. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is still 
largely in the field of experimentation. It is still 
flexible and in fluid state. It is growing with the 
centers of population. There is nothing fixed in 
its program or its method. There is in every 
position opportunity for original thinking and 
original expression. He who would build his own 
highway will find his opportunity in the Associa- 
tion. There is adventure in it, but it requires 
original thinking. 

Another reason why the Association attracts 
college men is because it is an opportunity to give 
all his working years in the service of his fellows. 
As an opportunity it ranks alongside the teaching 
profession and the ministry, and at the same: time 
permits the use of, possibly, even a larger variety 
of human gifts. 

Then, the Association provides a place for the 
practical idealist. It is a demonstration ground 
for the expression of the best social theory. If 
there are in any community outstanding evils 
detrimental to the best development of youth, the 
Association proceeds to change these conditions. 
If there is a need in the community for better 
housing, the Association provides dormitories. If 
there are young men and boys in need of a second 
chance for an education, the Association proceeds 
to build night schools. If the recreational life is 
saturated with commercialism and below the 
standard of honor, then the Association provides 
recreational opportunities. If the Church is in 
need of help, the Association stands ready to give 
it, to stimulate Sunday school and church attend- 
ance. The Association is a working organization, 
where ideas are harnessed up. 

Particularly does the Association offer to col- 
lege men a life work opportunity in the field of 
religious leadership. The future will open up 
many more opportunities in all the larger cities 
for that special type of religious education best 
adapted for young men and boys. The religious 
work of the Association is a distinctive field. 
Where the Association has failed in this respect 
in the past, it will not be willing to fail any more. 

The Association provides an unusual oppor- 
tunity for certain types of specialization. <A 
trained educator may find in the Association his 
largest opportunity for serving youth; so may a 
business man, or an expert in the field of 
recreation. He who is trained in dealing particu- 
larly with boys, or who wishes to give his life 
to industrial men, working out some of the 

(Continued on page 198) 
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The Intercollegia 


A Life Work Policy 


OR many years the Student Y. M. C. A. 
has been keenly aware of the importance 
of the problem of Life Work Guidance 
and Recruiting among college and uni- 
versity men. The subject has been con- 
sidered at conference after conference. Definite 

and detailed policies have been drawn, approved, 








and actually tried upon hundreds of college 
campuses. Pamphlets have been published and 


given very wide circulation. More recently, Sub- 
Committee VIII of the Advance Program Com- 
mission on Life Work Preparation and Decision, 
has published in the columns of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN its latest conclusions upon the policy of 
the Student Department in this field. 

In the light of this carefully prepared policy 
the following program for college and university 
Associations is presented: 


1. A Life-Service Committee, with chairmen in 
the cabinet, interlocking with a University Com- 
mittee if there is one, and at least co-operating 
with a similar committee of the Y. W. C. A. if 
there is such, 

2. In larger centers, a secretary to give close 
attention or at least a definite assignment from 
some member of the staff. In smaller centers, at 
least one able faculty man. 

3. Securing adequate vocational data from enter- 
ing students at least upon registration, through 
the university if possible, or later by supple- 
mental means. 

4. A system of Life-Service Counsellors, in con- 
nection with the institution’s academic system 
or independently if necessary, to secure adequate 
attention and the Christian note. 

5. At least one definite occasion each year when 
Christian life-service principles and challenges 
get the ear of all students. 

6. An annual Life-Service Conference, with large 
emphasis upon principles, choices, individual con- 
ferences and actual recruiting. 

7. Use of accredited recruiting representatives 
in personal contacts through the year. 

8. Careful co-ordinat‘on of the “service” program 
better to capitalize the practical service contracts 
as practical preparation supplementing academic 
preparation. 

9. Occasional conferences with type groups for 
special preparational counsel. 

10. Continuous effort to locate students of special 
capacity in order to interest them in Christian 
life-service. 

11. Co-operation with life-service groups which 
function as purpose fellowships. 

12. The Association to give support within each 
denominational constituency to these foregoing 
processes, seeking contemporary and often united 
effort when the interests of the entire campus 
would best be served thereby and at all times 
practicing common counsel. 

13. A constant policy of holding the needs of the 
Church as a whole squarely in the foreground 
and consulting no partisan interest. 

14. Some suitable use of scientific analyses, co- 
operating with the university if it will do so. 


Wherever necessary the Association should do 
its best to get the college or university authorities 


to provide definite Life Work Guidance for all the 
students of the institution, tabulating the results 
each year upon some adequate qualification card. 
A minimum program for Associations that do 
not have employed secretaries was adopted at the 
meeting of the National Student Council on 
September 15, 1924. The program involves: 


1. A study on the part of each local cabinet of 
the whole life work policy of the Student Depart- 
ment. It is suggested that the cabinet invite to 
this particular meeting a few of the more in- 
terested resident members of the college com- 
munity, such as professors, university pastors, 
college preachers, alumni, etc. 


2. That the cabinet adopt at least the follow- 
ing program: 
(a) Secure vocational data concerning each 
freshman. In most cases this data could be 
obtained at matriculation. 


(b) Study this data to the end that careful 
provision may be made for all prospective 
doctors to meet informally for a very careful 
discussion of the opportunities and obligations 
of a Christian physician. (It would be ideal 
if the group could lunch or dine together). A 
similar procedure should be followed with the 
other professions and every effort made to 
cultivate personally, at least, a few of the more 
outstanding Christian leaders thus discovered. 


(c) Invite able and experienced men to present, 
either in chapel or in some widely advertised 
meetings: 


(1) The principles that should guide a man 
in the choice of his life work. 


(2) A thorough discussion of at least four 
professions each year. 


(8) The claims of Christian service overseas. 
Wherever possible, the men who make these 
presentations should be kept on the campus for 
two or three days for personal interviews, 


(d) Make wise use of the college paper. 


(1) By advertising all Life Work meetings. 
(2) By reporting all such meetings in inter- 
esting detail. 

(83) By bringing to the students from time 
to time through the columns of the paper, the 
needs of the greatly undermanned profes- 
sions. 


(ce) Secure an able committee to handle all of 
this work. The chairman should be chosen 
with great care and might well in some cases, 
be a professor. This chairman should be urged 
to secure at once the best literature available 
upon this subject. 


In all of this Life Work service, there are two 
principles that should constantly be kept in mind: 


1. That the Christianization of the whole life 
of the whole world must increasingly become the 
task of the whole Church, 

2. That all Christian men, quite regardless of 
their vocations, are obligated to make the 
Christianization of the whole life of the whole 
world, their supreme concern. 


Only by observing with great care, these two 
fundamental principles, can the Association fulfill 
its Christian mission in this important realm of 
Life Work. 
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Loyalty to Christ 


By Jerome Davis 


In the last number of Intercollegian Professor Davis said present- 
day loyalty to Christ means loyalty to truth wherever it leads us. 


I 


WOYALTY to Jesus also means an active 
loyalty to the inner spiritual power 
house of the universe. The world war 
and its aftermath have crushingly dem- 
strated that intellectual progress and 
prosperity alone are dangerous instru- 
To be saved the world needs social and 
3ut how are we to achieve spirit- 
ual power? How can we really come to know 
God? At the outset this demands the setting of 
our own house in order. Have we triumphed over 
personal temptations? Impurity, selfishness, ma- 
terialism, hypocrisy are like dark clouds in the 
valleys shutting us off from the radiant sunshine 
on the eternal mountain peaks of God’s presence. 
We must never become blinded to the supreme 
value of prayer. 







material 
ments. 
spiritual forces. 


II 

We are living in a mystery world whose mech- 
anisms we do not understand. Our little globe is 
but a speck in a universe of planets. In such a 
world, man has at length discovered the possi- 
bility of radio communication. He does not un- 
derstand the forces which carry the message 
through space but he appreciates the significance 
of the result. Man can speak to man providing 
he tunes in his receiver. Similarly man has found 
in all ages and in all places a value in prayer. 
He does not yet understand the mechanism but 
he thrills before the consciousness of its effect. 
He can commune with his heavenly Father pro- 
viding he brings his own little receiver in tune 
with the infinite. Comradeship with God has 
been the dynamic power behind our religious lead- 
ers as well as some of the greatest figures in his- 
tory. St. Paul says, “In him we live and move 
and are.” St. Augustine cries, “I heard God as 
the heart heareth.” Edward Carpenter exclaims, 
“The prince of love touched the walls of my hut 
with his finger from within.” George Washing- 
ton finds prayer indispensable. Abraham Lincoln 
testifies, “In the darkest days of the Civil War 
when I knew nowhere else to go, I found strength 
in prayer.” 

In a materialistic world shot through and 
through with pagan standards we are in danger 
of losing contact with the spiritual dynamic 
forces. Jesus incessantly kept the inner springs 
of communion with God free by taking time to 
talk alone with his Father. In the busy scholas- 

NOTE: After his student days at Oberlin Mr. 


. A. work in Russia and is author of “The 
He teaches at Yale. 


Davis did Y. M. 
Russian Immigrant."’ 


tic world we may fail to be loyal because we do 
not pay the price of following Jesus in this great 
mystical side of life. Safeguards have been es- 
tablished in the daily chapel and in the group 
prayer meetings. These are admirable but are 
not enough. Dare we pledge ourselves to that 
ancient spiritual stimulus, the morning watch? 
That is a severe test of loyalty to Jesus. How 
many of us can at the conclusion of this year 
report a one hundred per cent attendance at the 
morning spiritual communion table with wu. 
Lord? Loyalty to Jesus is no mere lip service of 
outward forms. It is time for Christians really 
to take their faith seriously. Even the morning 
watch is merely a means to an end, that we prac- 
tice the presence of God in every detail of lite. 
Have you ever stopped to ask yourselves how far 
God really matters in your work? We need actu- 
ally to feel ourselves within the sanctuary of God 
all through the day. The practice of his presence 
must become habitual. We must recognize God 
in the common round of mysterious trivialities; 
in the life-giving power of sunshine, in the oxy- 
gen of the air we breathe and in all the daily 
goodness of life. We must take God into partner- 
ship in our workshop, study, and home. Go back 
over the inspiring religious traditions of Yale and 
you find it pulsating with men who have felt, and 
seen, and heard God. Perhaps the greatest re- 
vival Yale has ever had, that of 1831 which re- 
sulted in the conversion of Horace Bushnell, came 
*hrough a mere handful of such students. The 
year 1925 needs spiritual power and the practice 
of the presence of God as much as that of 1831. 
In the materialistic world of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury can we not bear aloft the banner of spiritual 
power and grace? It is doubtful whether one can 
have “the mind of Christ” by any other means. 
There is a religious hunger in our social order 
as deep and as vital as any movement in the land. 
Mr. Heywood Broun of the New York World says 
that the interest in religion has been greater dur- 
ing the past three years than in any he has ever 
known. How do we stand towards this great 
longing of the masses? Can we interpret God’s 
power to man in a fresh and vital way? Do we 
have the spiritual dynamic to meet the tempta- 
tions incident to our work? Is our contagion deep 
enough and abiding enough to kindle and set on 
fire the community to whom we minister? Is our 
religion radiant with a self-consuming love? There 
are dangers in study and books even in a theo- 
logical seminary. We may become so encumbered 


by the multiplicity of little tasks that we grow 


- 
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apart from the practice of God’s presence. Ata 
certain Eastern college there are professors and 
scientists eagerly and persistently engaged in the 
quest for truth but so engrossed with that task 
that the prayer side of life has atrophied. Each 
year in one of our large seminaries there are men 
who drop by the roadside because they lose their 
spiritual power. They have been blighted by a 
mere intellectualism and busyness until material- 
ism breaks through and obscures their highest 
loyalties. How can we be loyal to Christ without 
a deep and abiding sense of the realities of spirit- 
ual communion? The practice of the presence of 
God is one of life’s greatest adventures. It is a 
living dynamic experience rarely to be achieved 
in a flash. This seminary calls you to develop and 
conserve the mystical side of your life as com- 
pletely as the intellectual side. One without the 
other is crippled. 


Ii 


Finally, if we are to be loyal to Christ in a 
semi-pagan world, we must apply our spiritual 
dynamic and our truth towards the problem of 
making a better world. We must have no inner 
spiritual closet which shuts us off from the rest 
of the world, but an electric current of spiritual 
power transforming us into dynamoes of effec- 
tiveness for the common good. We know that 
prayer without the right kind of life is a contra- 
diction. Character is caught, not taught. Relig- 
ious power must be fused into and with a life of 
invincible good-will. As Mrs. Browning says: 


“We must be here to work; 

And men who work, can only work for men, 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity, and, so, work humanly 

And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls 
As God did first.” 


We must be doers of the word and not hearers 
only. In few ages of the world’s history have 
there been more insistent problems for a vital 
Christianity to face. Confronting us now are the 
relationships between races, between classes, and 
between nations. We realize perhaps as never 
before that if we do not eliminate war, war will 
surely eliminate us. The Christian Church is 
awakening to this issue. We have not yet begun 
to face in any vital or constructive way the prob- 
lem of sex from the Christian standpoint. The 
Church can no longer stand aloof from controver- 
sial questions; either she will face these problems 
or she will be found wanting. A recent writer, 
highly applauded by leading educators through- 
out the country, in a book called The New Deca- 
logue of Science states his belief that the Church 
has lost in both influence and numbers through 
its failures to emphasize the social side of relig- 
ion. He asks whether every religion of superna- 
turalism has “led men not to morality but to im- 
morality, especially to social and political immor- 
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ality ;’ whether it has not led them to lie down 
on the job of making this a better world. We do 
not need to agree with him to yet realize that 
religion must translate its ethical teaching into 
the concrete life of the world. Here is one of the 
most difficult testing points for the modern 
preacher. After all as John says, “He that doeth 
good is of God.” 


IV 


But here again how are we to apply and live 
our religious message in a semi-pagan world? 
How are we to make the connection between shar- 
ing our faith and our ideals? Once more we find 
no certain road, no universal code of conduct. 
But of one thing we can be sure, it almost cer- 
tainly involves going against the current. It 
means venturing forth on new paths, being an 
experimenter, an innovator, a constructive re- 
volter for the common good. It means fearlessly 
denouncing wrong and injustice wherever it is 
found and encouraging sincere crusaders for a 
better order. God is not the God of things as 
they are but of things as they ought to be. “A 
voice in the desert if need be.” We must turn 
the calcium-light of God’s righteousness upon all 
the conditions of our day. The world is trying 
experiments on a colossal scale. The labor move- 
ment in England is but one index. Such states- 
men as Ramsay MacDonald in their efforts to- 
wards peace and justice call for the support of 
religious leaders. We need more Yale men, not 
less, who enter directly into the service of organ- 
ized labor as Albert Coyle has done. This inevit- 
ably calls forth opposition. The sincere follower 
of the Jesus Way of Life must stand ready to be 
persecuted in this age no less than in those that 
have gone before, although in a different way. It 
is interesting to remember that Elder Knapp who 
conducted the revival in Yale in 1841 met with no 
opposition until he took occasion publicly to at- 
tack and expose the frequenters of a notorious 
gambling-house patronized by the students; then 
his life was threatened. Would that every “‘suc- 
cessful” American could annually ponder the 
words of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, “Any man who 
reaches the age of thirty-five or over without hav- 
ing enemies, might just as well be dead, his epi- 
taph has been written already.” 

We who are students of this age must face the 
problem cf property, industry, and the profit mo- 
tive. What is the wise use of property not for 
individual power and enjoyment but for the com- 
mon good? Christian principles would seem to 
demand some form of industrial democracy, yet 
huge areas of industry still remain with hardly a 
vestige of it. America cannot permanently re- 
main half democratic and half autocratic. The 


economic order stands indicted by laborers, by 
university professors, and by its own leaders. It 
is organized around the principle of selfishness. 
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Religion brings a challenge both to the old order 
and to the creators of the new. Are you found- 
ing your society on selfishness? There is an irre- 
vocable and eternal moral antagonism between 
the spirit of religion and the spirit of greed. 
America still needs the divine discontent of the 
prophets. The clarion judgments of Amos should 
still peal forth. ‘Ye have sold the righteous for 
silver and the needy for a pair of shoes.” After 
all, whoever grasps at wealth by using the labor 
of another living personality, be he man, woman, 
or child, without reverencing his soul and his 


equal human worth, is prostituting him. Social 
injustice means the sterilization of love. The 


Christian conscience of America must solve these 
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crucial social issues or our nation will witness 
trouble and bloodshed. Prophetic leaders, men 
who will really take Jesus in earnest, are desper- 
ately needed. In deed and in truth the innovator 
and prophet is often the real conservative for he 
is the conservor of great values. During this 
coming year let us set as our goal this threefold 
task: to find the truth, to appropriate spiritual 
dynamic power, and to think our way through to 
the application of the Jesus Way of Life to our 
social order. May we take as our verse for the 
new year that magnificent utterance of the 
Psalmist, “Blessed is the man whose strength is 
in thee, in whose heart are the highways to Zion.” 


The Pioneer Limited 


By Cyrus P. Barnum 


ETWEEN Chicago and 
B Minneapolis there runs 

daily one of those luxuries 
luxuries of railway travel in 
America, a “limited” train. For 
its safety, its comfort and the 
companionship it provides it is 
the choice of thousands every 
month. The name of this train 
has suggested the title of this 
address. The train is the Pio- 
neer Limited. 

Webster says: “A pioneer is one who goes be- 
fore, as into a wilderness, preparing the way for 
others to follow.” May I suggest that a wilder- 
ness may be not only physical, consisting of trees, 
swamps, underbrush and the like, but also intel- 
lectual, spiritual, economic and social—a wilder- 
ness because of customs, practices and environ- 
ment. Such barriers are quite as difficult to break 
through as are those of any physical wilderness. 

The pioneer of my thought is not a train, but a 
man whose name is Paul. Paul was a pioneer in 
many senses and in at least two realms, spiritual 
and social. He pioneered in a spiritual wilderness 
in that he was one of the first of the Pharisees to 
break with orthodox Judaism and to espouse the 
despised religion of Jesus. He pioneered a social 
wilderness by becoming one of the first Jews to 
preach Christianity to the hated Gentiles. 


Paul Unlimited 


In what ways was Paul unlimited? We think, 
first of all, of his wide field of activity—from 
Jerusalem to Rome, practically the known world 
of his day. He was unlimited geographically. 
Then we think of his letters to his friends and to 
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the churches he loved in that territory. They 
have been translated into hundreds of languages 
and dialects and are read by millions where thou- 
sands read the “best sellers” of other authors. 
He was unlimited in helpful influence. 

There was once a man who explained his failure 
to accomplish certain results by saying that “cir- 
cumstances prevented.” His interviewer replied: 
“Circumstances! Why, man, we make our circum- 
stances.” Paul made his. He was unlimited by 
circumstances or conditions. And he had plenty 
of discouraging obstacles—smallness of stature, a 
reputed tendency to epilepsy, opposition by friends 
as Well as enemies, beatings, stonings, hunger and 
shipwreck. But his indomitable, unlimited spirit is 
shown well by his own reason for staying on at 
Ephesus: “I have wide opportunities here for ac- 
tive service, and there are many to thwart me.” 

He was unlimited by temporary failure or seem- 
ing defeat, such as the long delay in realizing his 
ambition to go to Rome, to his imprisonment at 
Caesarea, the shipwreck, etc. Robert E. Speer 
says of him: “With Paul unattainment was not 
unattainability.”. But the reason for his unlim- 
ited capacity in these directions was the unlimited 
spiritual power on which he drew. 


Are We Limited? 


To what extent can you and I be pioneers in 
college today? Are there wildernesses through 
which we ought to prepare a way for others to 
follow? Are we unlimited in our ability to open 
up the way that should be opened? If we are 
limited, what limits us? 

Think of that area called scholarship. In going 
through that region do students in your college 
stumble and tear their clothing, so to speak, on 
the underbrush of dishonesty? Is there need for 
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pioneers to go through and help clear out this 
underbrush to make it easier for folks who want 
to be and to do what is right? 

In the area of social life do you know of any 
sections practically impenetrable to some men be- 
cause of their financial status, their color or their 
nationality? Do you think of swamps of smutty 
stories and profanity that need draining and ex- 
posure to the sunlight? Do you think of poison- 
ous Vines and insects that pollute men’s blood and 
sap their physical and mental and spiritual ener- 
gies? Is there need of pioneers to change the 
wilderness places of social life into wholesome, 
productive areas? 

Is there a spiritual wilderness on your campus? 
Do men as easily find their way to an enlarged 
and enlightened knowledge of God and His pur- 
poses for them as they do to a better understand- 
ing of history, physics and psychology? Do they 
learn to walk and to talk with Jesus Christ as well 
as they do to dance and to gossip with the girls 
they know? Do they train to play the game of 
Christian citizenship as devotedly as they prac- 
tise football or hockey or dramatics? Is the col- 
lege soil right for healthy spiritual development 
or do you need pioneers to cut out some of the 
cactus and sagebrush and to open up a few ir- 
rigation ditches? 
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There are wilderness areas on most campuses 
that need pioneers, unlimited pioneers, to clear 


them. It won’t be an easy job. Pioneering us- 
ually isn’t. But what real man wants an easy 
job? Anybody can do that kind. ‘ Rather do real 


men feel like the Panama Canal diggers whose 
song ran: 

Got any rivers you say are uncrossable? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 

We specialize in the wholly impossible, 

Doing the things no others can do. 

If you and I are to be the kind of pioneers 
needed for these wilderness jobs on college cam- 
puses we must be unlimited as Paul was; that is, 
in power. He said of himself: “In Him who 
strengthens me I am able for anything.” 

Paul learned that unlimited power depended on 
undivided loyalty. Remember what he wrote the 
Philippians, “This one thing I do’; or, as Moffat 
translates it: “My one thought is, by forgetting 
what lies behind me and straining to what lies 
before me, to press on to the goal for the prize 
of God’s high call in Christ Jesus.” Christ is ei- 
ther “Lord of all or not Lord at all.” Recognition 
of that is not always easy, and it costs. But there 
are compensations. We, too, will find as Paul did 
when he right-about-faced and started pioneering, 
that “life, instead of being a contracted thing, 
will be a jubilant possession of the best.” 


Analysis of lowa State Student 
Conference 


OR three months we have continued our 
study of the State Student Conference 
held in Iowa. A questionnaire on the 
conference, which was answered by 314 
of the 688 delegates furnishes a reliable 

basis of criticism. 





In answer to the first question: “Why did you 
come to the conference?” twenty-one different 
reasons were given. Fifty-two per cent were 
drawn to the conference because of the leaders. 
Forty per cent because it promised, through for- 


ums and discussions, information, intellectual 
stimulus and helpful suggestions in applying 
Christianity to present day problems. The fac- 


ulty delegates, although appealed to by the speak- 
ers advertised, were particularly drawn to the 
conference by the special meeting with Bruce 
Curry a day in advance of the conference, and by 
their interest in students. Every answer to this 
question save one indicates a serious desire to 
take part in a conference that proposes to be 
intellectually honest in its quest for truth. 


The second question, ““What speakers made the 
most profound impression on you and why?” not 


only brings out a significant classification of the 


speakers but reveals a prevailing demand for, and 
an appreciation of, the heroic message fearlessly 
and honestly given regardless of its consequences. 
A few delegates were lost among people who 
thought for themselves and who pulled the masks 
off the labels, taboos and dogmatisms and ana- 
lised them. The speakers who shared their ex- 
periences and research in the problem areas, un- 
dogmatically, were conspicuously effective. 


The answers to the third question, “Name the 
questions on which a change of viewpoint oc- 
curred because of the Conference,” indicate that 
the conference was not only a revelation but a 
mental and spiritual revolution to forty-eight per 
cent of the delegates. All of these mention a 
change of attitude on two vital issues and many 
mention as many as five. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the delegates express a new conviction as to 
the practicability of democratic principles applied 
to campus life; forty-nine per cent are convinced 
that a “rediscovery of Jesus” is needed. Thirty- 
four faculty people discover that students really 
are capable of thinking on serious problems. 


“If any changes of viewpoint occurred how will 
they affect the campus?” Thirty-seven different 
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projects had been launched in the colleges two 
weeks after the conference was over. They 
ranged from Bible Study, personal work and dis- 
cussion groups to the organizing of student- 
faculty fellowships, the forming of Interracial 
Commissions, resolutions for outlawry of war, re- 
vising honor systems, democratizing student 
councils and forming commissions to eliminate 
unnecessary expenses in dances and parties. 

The fifth question “In what ways if any do you 
expect to express yourself differently because of 
the Conference?” uncovers personal decision and 
expression. Sixty-nine per cent declare they are 
taking an aggressive stand against undemocratic 
aspects of college life. A few of these personal 
expressions are stated in terms of, “A fresh dis- 
covery of Jesus in the New Testament records,” 
“To lead or support Bible discussion groups,” 
‘Become informed on war, race, industrial and 
social problems,” “Cut out unimportant activi- 
ties,” “Hand in my fraternity pin,” “Start per- 
sonal honor system,” “Refuse special privileges,” 
and “Begin the Christian Life.” 


The next question, “In the light of the Confer- 
ence and your past experiences what would you 
say, in brief, it means to be a Christian?” was a 
test for lowa theology. Most of the answers were 
general. A rather large number, more than would 
be expected, were specific and thought provoking. 
A student says it means, “A new way of life—a 
quality of living—realized by Jesus. It is posi- 
tive, creative, heroic. It is always verifying its 
position that the strongest force at work in the 
universe and in life is love. It lives in deeds and 
it dies in words.” A faculty man says: “It is to 
follow Christ’s actual principles of life as recorded 
in the Sermon on the Mount and His kindred 
teachings. It involves being dubbed impractic- 
able and extremely idealistic by the ‘status quo.’ 
It offers as a personal reward, a cross; it prom- 
ises the courageous adventurers a solution of 
problems for which no solutions now exist.” An- 
other faculty man says: “It is common sense with 
careful consideration of existing conditions.” 

The ‘next question is rather a large order: 
“What would you say are the characteristics of 
a Christian Social order?” (racially, industrially, 
internationally, socially). The following exhibits 
are typical: “A Christian Social Order is a chi- 
merical dream unless we presuppose the existence 
of a society composed of Christians and controlled 
by a Christian personnel. We could agree on de- 
tails if we were the Christians.” ‘“(a) Racially 
—equality of economic and educational opportun- 
ity; no discrimination in immigration laws; an 
honest attempt to break down all prejudice; to 
have a sympathetic scientific understanding of 
other races; to form friendships with other na- 
tionalities. (b) Internationally — outlawry of 
war, participation by all nations in the League 
or World organizations which (1) insist on settle- 
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ment of disputes by arbitration rather than by 
war, (2) protect weaker nations, (3) encourage 
their economical and intellectual developments, 
(4) promote the interchange of ideas of nations 
through conferences, through literature and 
books giving their viewpoint and attitude toward 
us, exchange of professorships, (5) outline a pro- 
gram for a greater world unity, for cultivating 
the world mind among all nations. (6) Indus- 
trially—Cooperation between employer and em- 
ployee; capital to be regarded as a public utility; 
work a moral necessity; service motive, not profit; 
necessary to be a Christian.” 


“Was it a good plan to have two discussion 
group sessions?” Eighty-one per cent approved, 
four persons disapproved of the discussion group 
program. Fifty-six per cent felt the groups were 
vital and twenty-six per cent felt they should be 
greatly improved. Mr. Curry deserves all the 
credit for this piece of work. He hurdled almost 
impossible difficulties without a criticism regis- 
tered against his work. 

“What other question would you liked to have 
heard discussed at the Conference?” The ques- 
tions that were discussed were given the stage 
again by the answers. One question was repeat- 
edly emphasized as deserving major attention in 
our next conference—the present educational sys- 
tem. One delegation feels that we could profit- 
ably discuss “How can the Christian Church be 
reclaimed for Jesus’ Way of Life.” 

The conference was directed by students 
throughout. There was no attempt to throttle 
discussion, political or otherwise. The Student 
Committee made it clear to all the speakers that 
this was not a propaganda conference. The stu- 
dents did not have any personal or institutional 
interest to be carefully guarded, therefore, the 
speakers were instructed to be undogmatic and 
scientific, be ready for challenges in a free for all 
open forum after their “‘fact statements.” The 
fact that only eleven delegates felt such freedom 
was dangerous clearly indicates a genuine appre- 
ciation of fearless discussion on a scientific basis. 

Immediately following the conference J. Stitt 
Wilson spoke on the “Failure of Modern Educa- 
tion” in nine colleges, three days per college. In 
each of these institutions he led the faculty and 
the students in a search for the meaning and con- 
tent of religious education. Ben Wilson led sem- 
inars on “Democratic Social Order’ in seven col- 
leges. George L. Collins, in fourteen colleges, 
helped establish Bible discussion groups. One re- 
sult of the conference has been the reorganizing 
of discussion groups into Bible study groups at 
Ames. Seventy of these are now going in this 
one institution. Eighteen institutions have had 
a definite follow-up program seeking to conserve 
the values of the conference. 

E. R. HINCKLEY. 

Des Moines. 
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The Washington Foreign Missions Convention 


By Artley B. Parson 


For a year now the Christian Churches of the 
United States and Canada have been preparing 
for a great Missionary Convention. This gather- 
ing was to take the place of the Foreign Missions 
Conference which, annually, has called together an 
average of 300 delegates to consider plans from 
the home base relating to the world enterprise. 
Three thousand five hundred delegates represent- 
ing some 85 missionary agencies, in addition to 
1,000 representatives of local churches, met in 
Washington from January 28th to February 2nd, 
at this Foreign Missions Convention. 

Previous gatherings, the names of which have 
become familiar to all interested in foreign Chris- 
tian work, were the Edinburgh Conference of 1900 
and the Ecumenical Conference in New York of 
1910. In days to come, it is probable that the 
Washington Conference will be alluded to as mark- 
ing the largest missionary gathering yet held and 
one that will serve to set forward the bounds of 
the Kingdom of God. 

It had been hoped from the beginning to make 
this a meeting with a special appeal to youth. 
Boards were asked to appoint a large portion of 
their delegates from among those who were under 
30 years of age, especially students. In this 
particular the convention did not come up to its 
hopes as the on-coming generations were not well 
represented and had little part in the program. 
A daily morning meeting of students, however, 
brought together one hundred or so. 

There was an exacting program with sixty-two 
public addresses. So far as could be seen, though 
the hours of meeting were long, there was no 
diminution of interest. In spite of inclement and 
variable weather, a happy group listened day after 
day with an attention seldom noted at other 
similar conventions. A British visitor expressed 
great surprise at the voracious appetite of Amer- 
icans for unlimited public utterance! The new 
Washington auditorium, seating 8,000 people, was 
nearly filled at every session. By the help of a 
magnifier every address was heard clearly in every 
part of the building. A new oratory was in evi- 
dence due to the necessity of clear enunciation at 
a fixed position before the desk. 

The addresses were generally of a high level 
of thought. The speakers included, besides the 
President of the United States and Dr. Mott, J. H. 
Oldham, Chairman and Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, President Henry of 
Canton Christian College, Dr. T. Kagawa of Japan, 


NOTE: From his student days at Harvard to his present position 
as Assistant Foreign Secretary of the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Parson has kept in constant touch with students and the 


Student Movement. 


Rufus M. Jones, Bishops Brent and H. St. George 
Tucker, Dr. Zwemer, Bishop Furse of St. Alban’s 
England, and Dr. Speer. 

While the messages were distinctly missionary, 
three special notes sounded out clearly; inter- 
nationalism and peace, the social Gospel and the 
necessity of a united Christendom. The first 
ringing note sounded by Bishop Brent called for 
a wider application of Christian principles, de- 
manding a new internationalism with daring ex- 
periment in the relation of nation to nation. The 
deep closing appeal of Dr. Speer on “Our Un- 
finished Task” sent our delegates away with an 
humbled sense of our own failure to meet the vast 
demands of a still incomplete world. 

The most solid work of the convention was done 
in afternoon conferences where there was less 
platform eloquence, shorter addresses and more 
opportunity for discussion. Here the convention 
broke up into sections considering such topics as: 
Evangelistic, Medical, Educational, Agricultural 
work; work among Mohammedans, ete. One after- 
noon was given to considering the different fields, 
in sectional meetings; another afternoon the 
members of the different Communions met separ- 
ately for conference. 

There are obvious merits to the old time horta- 
tory gathering with glorious singing and the in- 
escapable thrill of a large audience keyed up to 
a high point of emotional enthusiasm; there are 
also limitations in a day when many want facts 
rather than fervor. The query may rightly be 
raised as to whether the present tendency of re- 
ligious groups to be satisfied with inspirational 
conventions does not need to be changed. Cer- 
tainly where the influence of the student and the 
more reflective segment of modern life is con- 
cerned, thinking is our superlative need. Indian- 
apolis was a product of the present development of 
group thinking. At Washington the most was not 
made of co-operative research resulting in the 
presentation of new facts. Herein the Convention 
left something to be desired which the future 
should correct. The oncoming generations of stu- 
dents should share in this correcting. 

Our missionery activity is too much a dwindling 
momentum, initiated by a group of stalwart 
leaders who need the impetus of new creative 
thought and daring action. Very soon there must 
emerge new directive forces to dream new dreams 
and start anew widening circles of the advancing 
Kingdom of God. Youth is sounding its note in 
all that concerns our modern social problems; it 
must both be recognized and take its own part 
in the venture of the churches for the establish- 
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ment of the principles of Jesus in every race and 
nation. The ideals, the language and the em- 
phasis, the methods, are still too much of a 
glorious yesterday, that produced the beginning 
of this magnificent world advance, its leaders, its 
literature, its watchwords. When will there be 
produced those who will take up the torch and 
hold it higher and call our marching forces with 
a new language? 

The Washington Convention was an inspiration; 
it quickened one’s pulses; it was numerically sur- 
passing; it was eager for illumination; it was 
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ready to be marshalled. But one cannot help 
confessing at this early date, a feeling that there 
were obvious limitations to its methods of pre- 
senting its messages, as there was a general 
failure in securing enough representatives of 
youth. We did not receive sufficient fresh facts 
leading to a new compulsion to world unity; and 
those of us who were there, too much seasoned 
and settled, needed the help of absentee oncoming 
legions of tomorrow. . 

Is this a challenge to the present student 
generation ? 


‘The Manchester Convention 


By Raymond B. Carey 





OE) ROM the speakers’ table hung a scarlet 
eee banner bearing the Chinese character 
\e L's for “Courageous Knights of the Heaven- 

53 ly Kingdom”’—a gift from the stu- 
dent movement of China; all manner of 
Britishers, a Chinese, a Frenchman, and an oc- 
casional American spoke from the platform; the 
prayers offered, now in English, now in Chinese, 
now in the universal language of silence, embraced 
all mankind; representatives of thirty-eight na- 
tionalities sat among the 1,600 delegates from 210 
universities of Great Britain and Ireland, or in 
the seats of honor reserved for guests from for- 
eign countries; and from the back balcony there 
was suspended a grimy old banner, veteran of 
many a conference, proclaiming “Ut Omnes Unum 
Sint.” That was Manchester. 

“The World Task of the Christian Church” was 
the theme of that quadrennial Conference of the 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland which convened December 30-January 6. 
The philosophy upon which the program had been 
constructed, was evidently of this trend: “The 
Christian Church is entrusted with the gigantic 
task of giving to all men a knowledge of Christ 
and His way of life. Such an undertaking can be 
contemplated with hope of success only as there 
is appreciation for and co-operation with the 
forces working for good in non-Christian civiliza- 
tions, and only as the apparent and startling de- 
nials of Christ in the social life of Christendom 
are removed through a more Christ-like solution 
of class, international, and interracial frictions.” 

This ultimate individual relationship with the 
transforming power of Christ received the great- 
est share of attention on the program. There 
were missionary addresses, of course, invitations 
and demands for trained men and women to 











NOTE: Mr. Carey is now holding a Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford. 
He attended this conference as a representative of the Student Associa- 
tion Movement. In 1923 he was a member of the National Council of 
Student Associations, revresenting Southwestern College (Kan.) and 


the Rocky Mountain field. 


“build the builders” of awakening continents, 
with Garfield H. Williams of the Missionary 
Council of the Church of England speaking for 
Africa; J. H. Oldham, for India; T. Z. Koo, for 
China. The problem of conflicting races and the 
resultant challenge to Christian thinkers was pre- 
sented by Mr. Oldham, while the baffling puzzle 
of European international economics was stated 
by M. Martin, of the International Bureau of 
Labor. One hour each morning was occupied by 
a number of sectional meetings; one of which 
tried to gain understanding of the non-Christian 
conception of God; another frankly recognized our 
own failings in considering “Christian Missions 
and the Denials of Christ in Christendom ;” while 
a third, addressed by M. Martin and Mlle. Suzanne 
Bidgrain, dealt with “Tendencies in Modern 
Thought in Europe.” But the major emphasis 
was placed upon the individual and co-operate 
discovery of greater spiritual strength through 
knowledge of and fellowship with God in Christ. 
One of the sectional groups, addressed by the 
Bishop of Manchester, considered “Christ’s Reve- 
lation of God; another devoted its attention to 
“The Problem of Evil;” while the chief evening 
addresses by G. A. Studdert Kennedy, D. S. 
Cairns of Aberdeen, David Williams, R. O. Hall, 
and Alex Wood of Cambridge, were concerned 
with various aspects of discovering Christ more 
fully in the individual life and in world society. 


Much time was allowed for intercession; late 
each afternoon a number of simultaneous meet- 
ings were held for various types of meditation 
and prayer. One of the most largely attended of 
these was the “fellowship of silence” in the 
Friends’ Meeting House. 


The atmosphere which prevailed throughout 
the conference might be characterized as rever- 
ently intellectual. Although the “lecture-note-book 
method” was employed almost entirely, there was 
no attempt to force belief or action. To anyone 
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who is a stickler for “results” which can be tab- 
ulated in a conference report, the convention 
might appear a failure: no decisions recorded, no 
votes, no resolutions. It was an earnest, contin- 
tinued, sympathetic search for truth and there 
will be results showing in many more real ways. 
If one were prone to criticize, a questioning eye 
might be cast upon the omission of all discussion 
groups; on the other hand, it must be recognized 
that most excellent opportunities for fellowship 
were furnished in the Conference club rooms, in 
the hostels, and at luncheons and teas — and 
European students tend to accomplish over their 
tea cups part of what Americans aim to do in 
forums. It is only fair to note in this connection 
that discussion plays a great part in all activities 
of the movement in British colleges and summer 
conferences; in addition, the shortness of the 
English winter day and the great distances which 
many delegates had to travel daily to and from 
their places of entertainment necessitated a com- 
pressing of the program. 

For many of the delegates, the rarest benefits 
were gained from a by-product of the conference: 
unable to secure enough lodgings for delegates in 
private homes, the Housing Committee took over 
four large hostels, and in these most of the for- 
eign delegates were entertained. From sixty to 
ninety students, representing anywhere from 
fifteen to thirty nationalities, were in each hostel; 
one group was of men only, two, of women only, 
one was a mixed group. In the long rides back 
and forth to meetings, in the meals and walks 
together, in the earnest conversations at all times 
carried on by means of many a linguistic circum- 
locution and “beaucoup de gestes,” and in the 
merry international concerts which indefinitely 
delayed bed time, many found 
a new appreciation for the qual- 
ities of other people and ad- 
vanced far from the point where 
“casual contacts of foreign ele- 
ments tend to produce irrita- 
tion” to the position expressed 
by a member of one of these 
groups: “We are so nearly alike, 
in regard to the things that 
really count, that I think I can 
never again regard anyone as 
foreign.” 

The greater part of the dele- 
gates from foreign countries re- 
mained for a day and a half at 
the close of the conference to 
discuss the progress and aims of 
the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Much attention was 
given to the past work and 
future plans of the European 
Student Relief; it was evident 
from the reports made by repre- 





T. Z KOO 


The Intercollegian 


sentatives of continental countries that the 
Relief work has been a most potent influence in 
creating a desire for understanding among con- 
tinental students. The demands were most ur- 
gent that the E. S. R. work continue—that as 
need for material relief diminishes, attention be 
given increasingly to the development of means 
whereby students can co-operate in intellectual 
and spiritual ways. 


A Federation Visitor 


HE arrival of T. Z. Koo, a secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
is an event which deserves more than 
passing notice. His own personal endow- 
ments and message would mark his visit to this 
country as one of real significance to the Christian 
Movement among American students. He will be 
listened to as a man who has been widely used iu 
his own and many other nations as an ambas- 
sador of Jesus Christ. He brings us at once 
beyond the imaginary barriers cf race into a 
realm of the spirit where our lives are not divided 
but we are, or may be, all one in Christ. 

Mr. Koo is a graduate of a mission college and 
has always lived in China. He stands entirely on 
his own feet in any company as a cultured and 
educated gentleman who is able to speak perfect 
English with unusual directness and eloquence. 
We cannot overlook the fact that all his training 
has been in China; he brings us therefore, in a 
sense that may not hold so fully in the case of 
men who have studied in the West, an interpreta- 
tion of Christian truth as it comes from the mind 
and heart of the East. Perhaps 
we may think of him as the first 
of many brethren as the mis- 
sionary cause shows us that it 
affords a sharing as well as a 
sending. Indeed, that it may be 
even as blessed to receive as to 





give. 

Mr. Koo has been for several 
years a secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Chinese 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion but we think of him on this 
visit not so much as a Chinese 
worker as a secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. Our Associations have 
much to gain from contacts with 
kindred Movements in other 
lands. Mr. Koo’s presence here 
will demonstrate to us all how 
rare and profitable is the fellow- 
ship of the Federation. 
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Books Worth Reading 


WHAT AILS OUR YOUTH? By George A. Coe. 

Seribner. $1.25. 

This volume is the best analysis I have seen of 
the present student situation in America, and 
should, in my judgment, be in the hands of every 
educator and thoughtful student. Professor Coe 
sees the present craving for excitement, the ex- 
ternality and superficiality of our youth, the lack 
of reverence, the drifting, the purposelessness, 
the dawdling, and the lack of individuality and of 
intellectual interests. The youth of the present 
day is well diagnosed, but sympathetically under- 
stood. He shows that what ails our youth is the 
occupations and attitudes of the older generation. 


' They are only a part of the pleasure-loving, profit- 
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seeking age in which they live. But chiefly what 
ails our youth is our faulty educational system. 
In a rapidly changing world, education is but 
slowly and tardily adjusting itself. The author 
shows the danger of nationalism, of economic im- 
perialism, and of the financial dependence of the 
colleges upon the captains of industry. 

It would be well if every student could stand 
before this book as a mirror and ask himself to 
what extent is he an educated man. To what 
extent has he learned to use the tools of language 
in speech and writing; has he learned in college 
to study and to think; does he know nature, in- 
sofar as human life and happiness are concerned ; 
does he know enough of history to see the pres- 
ent in the perspective of the heritage of the past; 


» has he learned aesthetic enjoyment, acquired an 


, interest in the significant values of life; has he 
had effective occupational training, but also 


learned not only how to feed cows and build 
bridges, but how to live? Above all, has he had 
training in character, and cooperation; has he 
learned loyalty to the family, the church, and his 
country; has he gained an apprehension of the 
divine, with a reverence for God, a vital religious 
experience, recognizing that religion is dynamic, 
progressive, and ever-enlarging? 

3eyond all this, the student should further ask 
himself whether he has gained a wide knowledge 
of world problems, and has had actual prepara- 
tion for solving them. He is not well educated 
unless socially awakened. Has he the knowledge 
of the structure and conflicts of society? Does he 
know something of the practical industrial prob- 
lem, the race problem, the international problem, 
the war problem? Above all, has he gained prac- 
tice in making his own judgments, and is he pre- 
pared to go out to help remake our semi-pagan 
Civilization? In a word, has he merely been 
crammed with facts, to be parroted off, recited 
back, written on an examination paper and 
straightway forgotten, or is he educated for living 
by learning to live now? Professors and students 


of the older and younger generations, are they 
learning to search for new truth together? 
SHERWOOD Eppy. 


Author of Christianity and the Race Problem. 
WHERE EVOLUTION AND RELIGION MEET. 

By John M. Coulter and Merle C. Coulter. Mac- 

millan. $1.25. 

This little book of 105 pages is more about evo- 
lution than religion. With nine chapters, includ- 
ing the introduction, only the last one, seven 
pages, is about religion in its relation to evolu- 
tion. The other eight are devoted to the under- 
standing and interpretation of the more import- 
ant points of organic evolution and the outstand- 
ing theories which attempt to explain it. 

One might wish that more space had been given 
to evolution in its relation to religion as indicated 
in the title of the book, but for the average man 
the important thing it to understand what the 
scientist means by evolution. With a clear under- 
standing of the fact of evolution, as science con- 
ceives it, the relative values and defects of the 
theories proposed to explain it, and the evidence 
by which they are supported, most of the difficul- 
ties and fear complexes in regard to it drop away. 
It is of immense importance that every religious 
worker should know the facts so as not to be 
thrown into panic by wholly unnecessary fears 
and alarms from some quarter. 

The authors are of unquestioned scientific 
standing. Their interpretations, while brief and 
untechnical, may be taken as reliable and repre- 
sentative. The very simple approach is an ad- 
vantage to those who are not trained in biological 
method and terminology. 

The three leading theories—Lamarckism, Dar- 
winism, and the mutuation theory of De Vries— 
are taken up in order, in as many chapters. After 
these, other theories, particularly orthogensis, iso- 
lation and hybridization— are discussed more 
briefly. This is followed by an evaluation of mod- 
ern views of evolution and the influence of the 
evolution idea on medicine, agriculture, heredity 
and eugenics, history, economics, sociology, etc. 
And lastly, its relation to religion itself. 

The point of view of the book is that evolution 
is the way God works, and so, instead of being 
alien to Christianity, it becomes a chief contrib- 
utor and support. 





J. L. KESSLER. 
Southern Y. M. C. A. College. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE: Earl Lec- 
tures, Pacific School of Religion, 1922. By S. 
Parkes Cadman. Maemillan. $2.50. 

For many years the American people have been 
drifting into a thoughtless and supine acceptance 
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of the idea of the subordination of the Church to 
the State which is detrimental to both, and to the 
higher interests of humanity. In this significant 
volume Dr. Cadman has exposed the inherent 
disloyalty, the disastrous results and the threat- 
ening future consequences of the manifest neglect 
of her duty on the part of the Church to assert 
herself when the State subverts the principles for 
which she stands. 


By means of a careful and scholarly survey of 
the history of the relations between the Church 
and the State, the author makes it clear that the 
Church, Protestant as well as Catholic, has in the 
past felt it to be its office to sustain the spiritual 
and moral interests of mankind as over against 
all encroachments upon them on the part of the 
State. This obligation we are reminded should 
not be forgotten today. While the modern nation 
is largely the product of Protestant Christianity, 
it has gone on its way too far oblivious of what 
it owes to the ethic of Christianity. In this situ- 
ation it should not be forgotten that “there is an 
obedience, whatever qualification it demands, 
which is due to God and not to man, nor to any 
human asscciations.” (p. 312) 


In the stirring chapter, which closes the volume, 
entitled The Challenge to Protestantism, Dr. Cad- 
man urges that it is the duty, as it is within the 
power, of the Protestant Church today to uphold 
and forward the moral advance of humanity, 
whatever barriers restricted national patriotisms 
erect in the path of progress. 


“The Church, as such, knows no foreign coun- 
tries; her field is the world; she exists to pull 
down barriers, to foster in men and nations the 
fraternity which banishes their alien tendencies. 
The very word foreign is a reflection upon the 
catholicity of her evangel. Can she meet this 
test? Can she absorb patriotism into a supra- 
patriotism? Can her love for any land relate its 
good to that of all mankind; and restrain its self- 
ishness so that it shall not injure mankind? This 
is the crucial question for Protestantism in the 
twentieth century.” (p. 330) 


In order to fulfill her mission, Dr. Cadman also 
insists, with pertinence and power, that the 
Church must develop a spirit of cooperation and 
unity now too far lacking. This must take place 
not only in a closer union of the Protestant 
Churches but also in more harmonious relation be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic. 


“The healing of the Church and the settling of 
the world depend upon a more eirenic disposition 
in the two great branches of Western Christian- 
ity.” (p. 275) 


The clear and courageous challenge on the part 
of one of the leaders of the modern church which 


7 
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this volume presents must be reckoned with by 
educated men and women. 
JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 
Pacific School of Religion. 
THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY TREE. 
Edward Wiggam. Bobbs Merrill Co. 


Albert 
$3. 
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This book is one cf the most readable, dignified 


and scientifically sound books that has been writ- 
ten upon the interesting and highly important 
subject of eugenics or race improvement. It gives 
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a review of the modern point cf view of the sub- 4 07 to ' 


ject in statement that is clear and attractive and 
compelling. It shows vividly the role of heredity 
in the enrichment of life. It deals with the limi- 


tations of environmental development that does | 


not take into account the hereditary basis. In a 
sympathetic yet constructive manner the author 
gives the true facts regarding prenatal influences, 
birthmarks and cousin marriages; he then sweeps 
away popular errors and superstitions which are 
so generally held concerning them. His applica- 
tion of proven theories to present day conditions 
are sensible. He holds out a hope for improving 
the race both physically and intellectually. 
sees in the future a nation that will deteriorate 
unless more of the best people—physiologically 
and mentally—are the producers of succeeding 
generations. For blood tells. The development 
of genius is a possible task. It is mainly a ques- 
tion of bringing the truth regarding the method 
cf operation of hereditary influences to the know!l- 
edge of those who are to be the future parents. 
The methods proposed are wholesome, statesman- 
like and convincing, free from vulgarity and of 
suggestions that shock the finer sensibilities. It 
is an excellent contribution to the study of race 
improvement. 


GEORGE J. FISHER 


Why Student Y. M. C. A. Interested in Life Work 
(Continued from page 175) 

ciety, to declare a new position of equal conse- 

cration and an equal mandate for service to the 

common good, in all lines of vocational expression. 

Although caught up with special vision at certain 
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times on the world-wide task of Christian mis- 


sions, and always giving its claims prominence, 
the steady insistence upon the same basis of life 
commitment in American service has at 
brought impressive and almost common agree- 
ment. It is worth refreshing our minds with the 
terms and underlying philosophy of the statement 
developed a decade or more ago: 

A CHRISTIAN’S FUNDAMENTAL LIFE WORK DECISION 

I will live my life under God for others rather than for myself 


last , 


} 


for the advancement of the Kingdom of Ged rather than my personal | 


success. 

I will not drift into my life work but I will do my utmost by 
prayer, investigation, meditation and service to discover that form and 
place of life work in which I can become the largest use to the 
Kingdom of God. 

As I find it I will follow it under the leadership 
wheresoever it take me cost what it may 

Signed. ... 


of 
of Jesus Christ, 
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men, 
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ified | By SEWALL EMERSON print and commented on by a thous- dents. It is to these to whom we 
WV rit- Yale and readers. The last will leave the must look to hold us to our central 
ID-YEARS are over. Gradua- impress of his life on one, a dozen, purpose. Both of Christian 
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tion looms ahead for the seniors; 


rives Wthe annual shifting of responsibility 


sub- @ on to the shoulders of the juniors is 
and | at hand. The problem grows larger 
7 jand larger as we realize the import- 
-dity lance of the choices that must be 
limi- } made. 
does | What President has not faced the 
In a temptation to pick for his cabinet a 
j group of captains and chairmen, just 
thor | because they are such, and to overlook 
nces, Fsome of the “queer ducks,” even 
eeps though they may show somewhat 
. are §) More interest in the work itself? How 
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lica- look like a campus Blue Book. It 
‘ons | gives that comfortable feeling of be- 
ving } ing in on the “done thing.” 
He | We seem to recall a story about a 
i man who built his house upon sand. 
rate | What was it that happened? Wasn’t 
cally } there some such conclusion as “Great 
ding § was the fall thereof?” And then 
nent there was the other man who dug 
ne down to rock before laying his foun- 
[UeS- F dations. That house lasted. The rain 
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owl- f position came, and the winds of criti- 
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made up of finely Christian men. The 
fundamental requisite for a forceful 
| worker in the Christian Association is 
} consecration, and second only to that 
comes concentration. The man who 
| combines these qualities with the or- 
dinary variety of “popularity” is 
But one who keeps 
| his life always true to Christ as a 


center will be more valuable in ad- 
vancing His Kingdom through the 
Association work than a dozen who 


would not understand the terms, al- 
though they might poll many times 


i more votes from the Prom. Commit- 


t 
' 


tee. 

“No man can serve two masters”’— 
no one would question that. An un- 
dergraduate will, consciously or un- 

| consciously, choose some one emphasis 
for his life. One devotes himself to 
the curriculum and wins Phi Beta 
Kappa. Another espcuses the type- 


writer, and heads the Board of his 


paper. Another seeks the headlines 
on “diamond, field, or track,” and 
| makes the team. Yet another chooses 
as his ideal the Christ life, and wins 
his soul. Three will be heralded in 





perhaps a hundred human hearts, and 
never be forgotten by any of them. 

The men we want for our cabinets 
are of the latter kind. Every other 
consideration is of minor importance. 
Given a group of five or ten men ab- 
solutely consecrated to the Will of 
God, and who can set a limit to the 
results? Choose a crowd of forty or 
fifty “stars” to meet once in two 
weeks and be mildly bored with each 
other, and where do you get? 

The issue is perfectly clear. The 
only standard by which to judge men 
for the new cabinet is the complete- 
ness of the devotion of their lives to 
God’s purpose. No other basis will 
ever produce a unified and effective 
group. Gather together twenty men 
determined to follow uncompromis- 
ingly the Will of God, and to make 
their lives count for His glory, and 
what matters it if they are football 
captains or the humblest of unnoticed 
freshmen? 


By J. T. HARDWICK 
Vanderbilt University 

F we who make up the group which 

will select these men, are personal- 
ities of very much the same type, our 
temptation will be to select men like 
ourselves. Instead of having a repre- 
sentative group, we will have a “Y.M. 
C.A. type.” Be that type good or bad, 
it will be a distinct type and cannot 
be truly representative. 

We will want some men on our 
cabinets who are leaders in other 
phases of college life. At the same 
time, we must expect that most men 
of this type whom we will get, will 
be men who haven’t gone as deeply 
into the spiritual life or as far in 
the application of the Christian spirit 
to all life as some others. Such men 
have their place in the cabinet and 
should be used. They will bring the 
Association before the student body 
as a representative organization. 
They will carry large groups of stu- 
dents a short distance in the direction 
of Christian living. 

Our students as a whole are not far 
enough advanced in their Christian 
conceptions and living to follow the 
leadership of pacificists and others 
taking similar advanced stands in 
Christian living. Yet ours is a spirit- 
ual movement. Our message is pro- 
phetic. We must have this kind of 
men on our cabinets, although their 
advanced ideas may more or less 
isolate them from their fellow stu- 


types 
students can make their contribution 
to the Association Movement. 

There is no point to be gained by 
lowering our qualifications in any way 
to get representative men. A certain 
Association, which lays down the fol- 
lowing requirements for its cabinet 
members, is probably headed more 
nearly in the right direction than 
most: (1.) Every cabinet member 
agrees to observe regularly the Morn- 
ing Watch. (2.) He shall give at 
least three hours each week to his job. 
(3.) He shall put the Y.M.C.A. first 
among his extra-curriculum activities. 
(4.) He shall attend a summer train- 
ing conference. Any student of aver- 
age ability who will make this pro- 
gram his after he understands what 
it means, will make a good cabinet 
member. A student on the cabinet 
not willing to take his job thus ser- 
iously lowers the spirit of the cabinet 
and should not be there, no matter 
how many college honors he has cap- 
tured. 


By GLENN D, DALTON 
Ohio State University 

There is manifestly a “yes” and 
“no” answer to this question. “Yes,” 
if the men chosen are thorough-going 
Christians, and have a_ reasonable 
amount of time to give to the pro- 
gram of the Y. M. C. A. “No,” and 
decidedly, if the men are chosen sim- 
ply because they are “representative” 
men regardless of their moral and 
spiritual life. For when a man as- 
sumes the responsibility as a member 
of the Y. M. C. A. Cabinet he at once 
hecomes, in the eyes of the students, 
“representative” of that institution. 
Ii he is not sincere, it dees not take 
the average student long to find it out. 
And when he does, the Association is 
discredited. For if there is anything 
the college student of today detests 
it is insincerity. Moreover, the “rep- 
resentative” man, though he may be 
a Christian, is frequently too much 
occupied with other activities to give 
proper attention to his cabinet job. 
In time of real need he may be on 
hand, and he may not. Too often he 
may not. 

However, if it is possible to find 
the happy combination of an earnest 
Christian in a representative man, 
then we have found a real force for 
good. The advantages of having such 
a man are obvious. For the student 
of today is not easily attracted to re- 
ligion, be it championed by the church, 
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the Y. M. C. A., or any other institu- 
tion. At least he is not easily influ- 
enced by our present methods of ap- 
proach. Whether or not we should 
change our method is another ques 
tion. So, if we have the opportunity 
of placing on the Cabinet a fine clean- 
cut red-blooded, representative Chris- 
tian, the thing to do is place him. If 
he is sincere, he is to the campus 
what a clean athlete is to a young boy 
—an ideal for character. This in 
itself is a great deal. His opportunity 
for doing an effective piece of Chris- 
tian work on the campus is unlimited. 
He has so many contacts with the 
students. His character is the subject 
of admiration, is strong, forceful and 
clean. He can be a vital influence 
among his fellows. He serves as a 
magnet drawing others into the pro- 
gram of the Y.M.C.A. and fellowship 
with Christ, which is our ultimate 
goal. And if a “representative” man 
will assist in reaching that goal, let’s 
have him. 


By GORDON CHALMERS 
Brown University 


A friend who was president of his 
college Christian Association when he 
was an undergraduate twelve or fif- 
teen years ago heard that I was in- 
terested in the work of the Student 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. “Oh,” 
said he, “The Y.M.C.A.? The only 
thing I can remember of them is their 
cant phrase, ‘representative men.’ 
Every time they turned around they 


talked of the ‘representative men’ 
they had.” 
Fifteen years can mark many 


changes, particularly the last fifteen. 
But I wonder whether we are still 
proud of our “representative men,” 
or how much we wish we had “repre- 
sentative men,” to be proud of in our 
Association Cabinets. How 


many 
presidents are nominated because 
they are editors of dailies or good 


men in the 
back punts? 

Usually the men who are chosen are 
very sincere and are willing to sacri- 
fice a great deal of time for the work 
of the Association. But very often 
they are not real leaders; so, the or- 
dinary leaders pick “devoted men.” 
The year following the pendulum 
touches the extreme of “devotedness” 
and the cabinet becomes an isolated, 
strongly spiritual, but limited body for 
worship. A year or so of this brings 
a protest from one of the more “colle- 
giate” members of a nominating com- 
mittee, and the regime of popular 
nen begins again. 

This admittedly paints the situation 
pretty grey. Some of our Associations 
train their leaders. But many of us 
are still wondering which to choose, 
when election time comes around and 
we want leaders from the upper 


sprints or at running 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 


1925 

SEABECK, Wash..... June 12-22 
HOLLISTER, Mo...... June 5-15 
GENEVA, Wis........ June 12-21 
Estes PARK, Col....Aug. 22-31 
BLuE Ringe, N. C...June 15-24 
Srtver Bay, N. Y...June 11-19 
WAVELAND, Miss. (Colored) 


April 27-May 4 

KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. (Col- 
PES May 29-June 8 

BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. (Prep.) 
June 20-26 

STUDENT SECRETARIES ASSEM- 

BLY), Camp Gray, Mich, 

June 27-July 15 

BiBLE Stupy CAMP, Camp 
Gray, Mich...July 17-Aug. 3 











classes. Shall they be “representa- 
tive” or shall they be “devoted”? 

Now of course every association 
wants “representative men” for its 
leaders; but the question is, what are 
thev to represent. Where we fall down 
is in picking them to represent a con- 
glomerate campus, when we have no 
intention really to accept the stan- 
dards of the campus. 

Of course we want leadership and 
not just “devotedness.” Why not have 
our own standard of leadership? The 
standard of the campus activities, you 
will notice, does not always find all the 
leaders. Glance at your list of famous 
alumni and notice that many of them 
were non-entities in college so far as 
the opinion of the campus went. Why 
not keep your eyes open for such men 
who are doing independent thinking 
as well as men who can win clas; 
elections? Why not look for men of 


originality as well as for men who are 


just faithful in their religious exer- 
cises? We usually find healthy men, 
I think. It is on the two other legs of 
the triangle, those of mind and spirit, 
that we lose our balance. Why not 
look for these men in the under class- 
es, and bring them into position on a 
social work committee of some sort, 
gradually working out with them a 
healthy life of worship along with 
their service activity. 

If we can pick presidents and other 


senior leaders of our Associations 
from such men, we should find them 
ready with a devotional experience 


that can grow in the beautiful wor- 
ship of the work of their job. And 
more than just this devotion, they will 
have a bigness and a capacity that will 
qualify them to direct the work and 
thought of other men. The best brief 
specifications for Christian Associa- 
tion leadership that I can think of are 
the three standards for judging pros- 
pective Rhodes scholars: leadership of 
men, interest in sports, and intellect- 
ual attainment, if you can add to these 
devotion to the religious life of the 
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campus. I use the term “add” ad 
visedly, for I think that such men, <is- 
covered in their underclass years, car 
be brought to a deep appreciation of 
the spiritual need of their undergrad- 
uate community. Let us remember th 
triangle of character and plan to pick 
our own leadership rather than fee 
ourselves limited to the 
that campus activities 
up. 


leadershi 
have thrown 


By DorotTHY THOMAS 

Univ. of Neb. 
are two possibilities in se- 

lecting the girls for the new cab- 
inet. We may select representative 
girls—girls who are participating ir 
many campus activities and are very 
popular on the campus, or we may 
select girls who although they are not 
engaged in so many activities, yet ar 
interested in them and while not so 
popular perhaps as the more repre- 
sentative girls, yet all are well liked. 
Which of the two types shall we 
select? 

Of course we must look for girls 
with the qualities of leadership. Thes: 
may be found in either group. Then 
we must look for those who really 
believe in the particular work they 
will have to do—believe in it enough 
to give it their first attention—believe 
in it enough to sacrifice popularity 
for it, if need be. These girls are 
more apt to be found in the second 


be ERE 


group. Their lives are not such a 
whirl of activities and committee 
meetings. Their main interests cen- 


ter about fewer things and therefore 
they have more time to devote to this 
one particular task—time to think it 


through that they may really be- 
lieve in it—time to do real work 
on the cabinet. The best leade: 


is always in the background and us- 


_ ually girls in the first group do not 


wish to sacrifice their popularity for 
this vital leadership. 

But there is something else more 
important than all of this. Every 
cabinet member should have within 
her a deep realization of God. She 
should have a sweet humility which 
cannot but attract. Then when hard 
places come and trying details are to 
be worked out there will be an inner 
power which will triumphantly guide 
her. It is this Power that we need 
on our cabinet more than anything 
else. 

We should, then, select, first of all, 
girls with spiritual power in their 
lives. Then they should also have 
the qualities of leadership, a real be- 
lief in their work, a greater love for 
their work than for popularity, an: 
sufficient time to fill their office well. 
They may or may not be “represent- 
ative” girls, but they must not be se- 
lected just because they are repre- 
sentative if the Y.W.C.A. is to be a 
real force upon our campuses. 
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THE CONVENTION 
THAT THOUGHT 
IT THOUGHT 


Another Parable 


Not long since I attended a Student 
Convention in one of the Great States 
of the Nation. It was a Unique and 
Valuable convention. Fer there were 
Few Platform Addresses and what 
there were, were Keen and To-The- 
Point, and there was much Student 
Discussion, and some of that was also 
Keen and To-The-Point. And it prog- 
ressed smoothly until the final session. 

Then the Lid blew off. For the 
Findings Committees reported. And 
while the first two were Courteous, 
and Complimentary, and Platitudin- 
ous, and Comprehensive, and Banal, 
the third was none of these. It was 
Audacious, and Uncomplimentary, and 
Professedly only Partial, and Freshly 
Honest. 


Ca rson 


For it Stated that on the third 
Subject the Convention had discussed 

Finding One’s Life Work—not only 
had no new Light been found, but 
actually so far as could be judged 
trom the evidence presented to the 
Committee, the students of that 
Great State,—of which the convention 
was a Cross Section and a Sample,— 
had not thought on this Subject, did 
not want to think on It, and, as 
judged from the evidence, could not 
think on It. 

Which seemed to me such Stimulat 
ing and Potent Judgment, that 1 
hugged myself in Glee. 

Till Pandemonium broke loose. For 
a full dozen of Students, both men 
and women, were on their feet striv- 
ing for recognition by the Chair. 
Who, on receiving it, gave vent to 
Outraged Sensibilities, and a Terrible 
Sense of Injury, at the Absolutely 
False Summary the committee had 
made of the Valuable Processes that 
had been at Work. Some groups may 
have deserved that report.—certainly 
not Theirs. And as for Them, They 
refused to have a report Circulated in 
their Great State and over the Nation, 
that put Them in such a Humiliating 
Light. 

But none of them asked how many 
students who had come to the Con- 
vention, Baffled on Finding their Life 
Work, had found it there. Or how 
many, having made earlier decisions 
in the light of Preconceived Ideas 
and Prejudices, had there changed the 
Direction and Aim of their lives. Or 
how many had resolved to restudy 
the whole Subject. And because none 
asked such questions, I wondered if 
they were not proving the Validity of 
the Committee’s Findings. For they 
seemed far more Interested in justify- 
ing their own status as Able Thinkers 
than they were in the Search for 


Light on the subject of Life Work. 
Which again was only a rearrange- 
ment of Prejudices, and very far from 
what our Modern Psychologists call 
Thought. 

I suppose it is only fair to state 
that the Convention Sustained the 
Committee’s Report by a Bare Ma- 
jority, and that it went out later to- 
gether with a Minority Report on the 
same Subject,—the latter sufficiently 
Courteous, Complimentary, Platitud- 
inous, and Banal to be worth little. 

And I, as an Observer, knew not 
whether to rejoice or despair over 
the Present Student Generation. So 
I prayed to the God of all Judgment 
and all Thought, and found myself 
rejoicing with Him that there was 
even a remnant who were faithful to 
Truth and Open-Mindedness. 

CHASE CARSON. 


Forward 


A Review of the year of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
is now ready for distribution. It may 
be secured at the headquarters of the 
National Council* at fifteen cents a 
copy. 

We have been saying some very 
ambitious things the past few years 
about the Federation—its promise for 
interracial fellowship, for world peace, 
for church unity. We hope many of 
the Associations’ members and friends 
will secure copies of this report and 
judge for themselves of its worth and 
significance. The present report has 
been edited with great care by the 
secretaries of the Federation. It re- 
presents a vast amount of hard work, 
to go through the bulky reports of 
all the different movements and cull 
the juiciest parts. The work has been 
well done and it will be a boon to 
every reader. I could wish that sec- 
retaries and officers who desire to get 
pastors, college administration and 
other big guns to see the Student 
Movement in a larger way would get 
copies of this report and put it with 
a personal word into the hands of 


these amiable but often oblivious 
friends. 

It is a timely moment to speak of 
another Federation publication, the 


Student World. The January number 
is wholly devoted to finances and in- 
cludes a striking series of papers by 
men of wide experience in securing 
gifts for Student Christian work. 
The authors include Dr. Mott, Tiss- 
ington Tatlow of Great Britain, T. Z. 
Koo of China and Conrad Hoffman of 


E. S. R. This issue on finances is typ- 
ical of how one country can help 


another and of the way a judicious 
distribution of the Student World will 
help us to visualize and appreciate 
the reality of the Federation. 
DS. &..?. 
* R908, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Magnify the National Council 

F the so-called Youth Movement in 

this country isn’t to die before it 
has a chance to grow enough to speak 
up about the “next war”—if our col- 
lege students are made to realize 
they are to play a great, or greater, 
part in the affairs of campus and 
world, then it is time for our ‘youth 
movement’ machinery of organization 
to come out of hiding and make 
its bow to the expectant audience. 
Not one in a good many (I’m afraid 
to say one of a thousand) know what 
“National Council” is. Where does it 
meet? Who chooses it? What does 
it do? 

The chairmanship of the National 
Council should be the greatest honor 
that could come to any Christian 
American undergraduate. Perhaps 
some of the chairmen have realized 
this fact, perhaps some of them have 
not. Why cannot the chairman be 
elected at the end of his Junior year 
in college, and give what would be 
his senior year as an employed sec- 
retary of the International Commit- 
tee? I admit it would mean a big 
sacrifice—well, is the job worth it? 
Our National Council Chairman then 
would be no longer a “myth” at Asil- 
omar, at Estes Park, at Geneva,— 
he could be there in reality. I imag- 
ine that there could be other duties 
found for him, so that he could earn 
the enormous salary that he would 
receive. 





CHAS. SCHWEISO, JR. 
California Institute of Tech. 


The Secretaries Assembly 

The opportunity to be present at 
the Secretaries’ Assembly next sum- 
mer and to have a share in the 
leadership of the Bible Study Hour 
there, appeals to me strongly. 

Remembering the splendid fellow- 
ship which we enjoyed at Estes Park 
the summer before last, one can but 
look forward with eager expectation 
to what may come from the Assembly 
at Camp Gray next summer. When 
I think of the fact that out of our 
work at Estes Park grew the sug- 
gestion which led to these two years 
of my work with the Student De- 
partments in Bible Study, I can but 
be grateful for another opportunity 
to meet with the splendid group who 
will gather at Camp Gray. 

The Bible Study Camp which is to 
follow at Camp Gray July 17 to Au- 
gust 3, ought to be the high water- 
mark of the special effort which we 
have been making during all these 
months. Building upon the exper- 
ience of the four camps last summer, 
we shall try to make Camp Gray 
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HAWAII 
BETWEEN GALE SEAMAN AND SHERWOOD EDDY. 


AT ASILOMAR. TOYAHIKO 


memorable for all of us who have a 
share in its fellowship this coming 


Summer. 
Cordially ycurs, 
A. Bruce Curry, Jr. 


Expenses Charged To Budget 


Many secretaries will go to the 
Assembly at the expense of their lo- 
cal Associations. This is increasing- 
ly recognized as a legitimate charge 
in a year’s budget. In line with this 
I was interested in seeing in the last 
number of Christian the 
following paragraph in an address by 


Educa tion 


Professor Fowler of Brown Univers- 
ity: 
“IT wonder how many of the insti 


tutions represented here have adopted 
the practice introduced by the Brown 
Corporation a few years ago, of pay- 
mg a part of the expenses of those 
who attend meetings of their learned 
The administration of the 
fund appropriated for this purpose is, 
with us, entrusted to a Faculty Com- 
mittee who allot a little larger per- 
centage of the railroad fare to those 
who who read papers 
than to those who simply attend the 
meetings, but attendance itself is thus 
much encouraged. I doubt whether 
five times the money expended in any 
other way has done so much for the 
scholarly upbuilding of the Univers- 
ity. Administrations and Corpora- 
tions have their opportunities for ele- 
vating scholarly standards as well as 


prolessors. 


societies. 


are officers or 


A FRIEND OF THE 
SECRETARIES’ ASSEMBLY. 


More About the Asilomar 
Conference 

Many reports continue to come to 
us ubout the remarkably successful 
convention held at Asilomar, Cali- 
fornia, during the Christmas vacation. 
There were over five hundred dele- 
gates present from fifty colleges, in- 
cluding points as far distant as British 


KAGAWA SITS 


Columbia, Honolulu 
and Mexico. As is 
usual in present-day 
Student Association 
Conferences, there 
were enough repre- 
sentatives of other 
nations and races to 
make it seem almost 
like the New Jerusa- 


lem. The last num- 
ber of The _ Inter- 
collegian included 


a report of this con- 
ference. Sherwood 
Eddy and Francis 
Miller are among 
those who write en- 
thusiastically con- 
cerning the type of 
delegate, the high 
level of the discus- 
sion and the promise for the New Day 
and the New Church on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Eddy says, “that consider- 
ing the vital value of the subjects dis- 
cussed, the frankness of the discussion, 
the independent thinking and courage- 
ous action taken, this was the best stu- 
dent conference in which he had par- 
ticipated in thirty years.” 

One of the most striking figures in 
the Convention was Mr. Kagawa, the 
famous Japanese evangelist and la- 
bor leader who made the journey all 
the way from Japan to address this 
conference. We are glad, however, 
that Mr. Kagawa has been persuaded 
to spend a few weeks in this country 
and he is now in the East. 

Most people will probably admit the 
following are among the standards of 
judgment as to the permanent value 
of the convention: (1) Are the dele- 
gates changed men in character and 
spirit? (2) Is the campus cleaner in 
moral ideals and practices? (3) Are 
the races and nations friendlier and 
given to cooperation in world affairs? 
(4) Have the underprivileged masses 
a better chance at the best things in 
human progress? (5) Is the religicn 
of Jesus taken seriously in the real 
life of 1930-1935 as 516 men promised 
in 1925? (6) Are more men living 
and preaching the good news of the 
Gospel of Jesus at home and abroad? 
(7) Are men going the limit on the 


convention slogan: Jesus’ Way, All 
the Way? 

Gale Seaman, executive secretary 
of the conference, is putting into 


shape a report of the conference 
which will be available immediately. 
Copies may be secured by addressing 
Mr. Seaman, Y.M.C.A. Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Following the conference, Bishop 
McConnell, Mr. Miller and Mr. Eddy 
made a series of visits to practically 
every college and university on the 
coast, helping the student delegates 
put spiritual dynamite under their 
‘ampuses. 
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INSTALL THE NEW 
OFFICERS 


One of the most profitable ideas de- 
veloped in recent years has been the 
Installation Services for new office 
No little ingenuity has been shown 
and in some colleges these meetings 
are attended by practically the entire 
student body. 

In most cases the order has 
carefully typewritten or printed for 
use by each attendant at the meet- 
ings, to include such things as Re- 
sponsive Reading, Common Prayer, 
united reading of the Purpose, ete. 
The meeting has, in some cases, been 
dramatized with the retiring officers 
presenting their successors, in a few 
sentences each, with some token of 
their office, for example, the Presi- 
dent a Manual, the Secretary a con- 
stitution and record book, the Bible 
Study Chairman a Bible, etc. 

The following order was used in 
January at a dinner at the University 
of Chicago. 


been 


Installation of the President: 


Men’s Christian Association is a vol- 
unteer group, a large and great group 
of men whose purpose is to lead other 
men to faith in God through Jesus 
Christ, to lead them into membership 
and service in the Christian churches, 
to promote their growth in Christian 
faith and character and to influence 
them to devote themselves to making 
the will of Christ effective in human 
society throughout the world. It is a 
democratic organization. It has no 
bishops, no pope, no priests and no 


king. Its spirit is the spirit of hel; 
fulness and service. Its success d 
pends upon the character and_ thé 


clearness of its ideals and the devo- 
tion of its leaders to the task of real- 
izing these ideals. 

There is no place more appropriate 
for a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion than at the University. Here are 
men who are forming ideals, and de- 
termining the things to which they 
will give themselves. Here is a school 
of leadership in the greatest things 
possible. To have been chosen the 
president is to have been chosen the 
leader of those who are already lead- 
ers in a great school of Christian 
leadership. Realizing, therefore, the 
responsibility and honor which this 
place brings you, I wish to put to you 
a few questions: 

Do you realize that in accepting 
this office you are called to a task of 
unselfish Christian leadership? 

Do you realize that this is a pos! 
tion which your human capacity can 
not successfully fill but that it will 
require the seeking of the assistance 
of God? 

Do you recognize your fellow offi 
cers as being fellow workers an 

(Continued on page 197) 


. 
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STUDENT INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


I n Bulletin 
Jational 


No. 3—-December, 1924, of The 
Student Council of Y. W. C. A. 
N view of the misconceptions, the 
prejudice, and the ignorance of the 
League prevailing in this country a 
first step towards carrying out the 
international responsibility of the As- 
sociation would seem to be a study of 
the machinery of the League, and its 
accomplishments through practically 
five years of life. 
Have re ad the 


thre League ? If 


you Covenant of 


not, secure a copy 
from the League cf Nations Non- 


Association. 

Do you know the obje ctions to the 
League? That it abrogates the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; that it is an entangling 
alliance; that the League has no 
“teeth;” that it is a super-state; that 
Article X would send our soldiers into 
foreign wars; that the League is im- 
perialistic? Then read “Fourteen Ob- 
jections to the League Answered.” 


Partisan 


Do you know the arguments for the 
League? That it provides for the first 
time in history for a permanent or- 
ganization to settle international dis- 
putes; that fifty-five nations are al- 
ready members and the United States 
cannot afford to be left outside a 
group with whose economic interests 
she is so closely related; that the way 
to eliminate the manifest imperfec- 
tions of the League is to become 2 
member and make a contribution to- 
wards perfecting its machinery. Then 
read “Things that Never Happened 
and Why,” and “America’s Interest 
in World Peace.”—Irving Fisher, 50 
cents. 

Do you know something of the ac- 
complishments of the League? That 
it has successfully administered dif- 
ficult mandates; that it planned and 
put through the financial rehabilita- 
tion of Austria; that it formed the 
world’s first permanent court; that it 
has acted as mediator in disputes 
which had in them the immediate pos- 
sibilities of war; that it has settled 
boundary disputes and_ established 
commissions to study and solve great 
humanitarian and social problems af- 
fecting the welfare of nations? Then 
read: “What the League of Nations 
Has Accomplished’’—Arthur Sweet- 
ser. 25 cents. 

Do know the 
the United States is 
with the 


you extent to 
clready cooper- 


Then read— 


which 


ating League? 


“The League of Nations and the 
State Department”—Raymond Fos- 
dick. 

Do you know what the Geneva 
Protocol is? Then read—“Synopsis 


of Geneva Protocol for Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes.” 
All of the material herein men- 


tioned may be secured from the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan As- 
sociation, 6 E, 39th Street, New York. 








THE RACE AND NEIGHBOR 
QUESTION AGAIN 


| R W. E. B. DUBOIS, the Negro 

publicist, was the speaker at the 
fifth University Service of the school 
year, under Christian Association 
auspices, on January 25th at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Even with good publicity it was not 
expected that attendance would be 
large, because of imminent examina- 
tions. The standing of the speaker 
and the importance of the race ques- 
tion, however, brought out a 
crowd of two thousand. 

The ushering and the special mus- 
ical program was by Negro and white 
students. Negro and white ministers 
offered the prayers to the Father of 
all. Twice did the great company 
unite in rousing hymns of brother- 
hood. Such was the background into 
which the speaker painted a picture 
of world conditions, their changing 
character and the great world need. 
Little known truths about the contacts 
of nations and groups, especially on 
the dark continent, closed with a chal- 
lenge to prove the experiment of 
American democracy a success. 

Two forums have resulted. In the 
smaller one upperclass students, white 
and colored, faculty members and sec- 
retaries, met around a common board 
and for two hours thought through 
the question—the way, the how, the 
cost, to make the experiment in this 
off-center corner of the world, where 
the pressure of the problem is not 
very acute, yet where full justice is 
not done. An independent small or- 
ganization, working quietly, has been 
formed to see what can be done. It 
plans to stand back of all forces with 
similar objective, but also consciously 
plans to help every student before 
graduation to have friendly and nat- 
ural contacts with individuals of other 
racial groups. It believes that race 
prejudices fall and good-will develops 
in the world only so fast as individ- 
uals come to understand in a personal 
way a considerable number of people 
of different blood or national heritage. 
It believes also that there is no better 
place for this to happen than in the 
university; for the increasing frictions 
of race will be reduced only by folks 
possessed of the mind of youth—dar- 
ing, open-minded, truly religious. 

HOMER GRAFTON. 


record 


Univ. of Mich. 





J. H. Oldham, of London, author of 
“Christianity and the Race Problem,” 
led a round table discussion with fac- 
ulty members and friends of Howard 
University at Washington, D. C, 
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STUDENT CIVIC RESPON- 
SIBILITY 

It will be recalled that the Advance 
Program Commission made certain 
definite proposals about the Associa- 
tion’s making Civic Responsibility one 
of the points of emphasis in the year’s 
work. In line with that proposal the 
students at William and Mary (Va.), 
the oldest college in the United States, 
have adopted the following as “Duties 
of a Citizen”: 

“To acquaint myself with those 
fundamentals embodied in our consti- 
tutions and laws which experience has 
shown are essential to the preserva- 
tion of our liberties and the promo- 
tion of good government. To inform 
myself on all public issues, and on the 
character, record and platform of all 
candidates for office, and to exert ac- 
tively my influence in favor of men 
and measures in which I believe. To 
vote in every election, using my vote 
only for the public good, placing the 
welfare of my country above that of 
my party. To have the courage to 
perform my duties as a citizen re- 
gardless of the effect upon me finan- 
cially or socially. To stand for honest 
election laws impartially adminis- 
tered. To obey all laws whether I 
deem them wise or not, and to uphold 
the officers in the enforcement of the 
law. To make full and honest returns 
for ail my property and income for 
taxation. To acquaint myself with 
the functions of the various depart- 


ments of my government and to 
spread the knowledge of the same 
among my fellow citizens. To en- 


courage good men to enter public ser- 
vice and remain therein by commend- 
ing the faithful performance of their 
duties and by refraining from criti- 
cism except such as is founded on a 
knowledge of facts. Not to think 
alone of what my government can do 
for me but more about what I can do 
for it. To inform myself with respect 
to the problems which confront my 
country in its foreign relations, and 
to support policies which safeguard 
its legitimate interests abroad and 
which recognize the responsibilities of 
the United States as a member of 
international society.” 


INSTALL THE NEW OFFICERS 
(Continued from page 196) 


pledge to them your constant co-oper- 
ation and helpfulness? Do you pledge 
yourself to these things in au solute 


loyalty ? 


Installation of Cabinet— 

Gentlemen: The president has 
pledged himself to be your faithful 
leader. Do you now so obligate your- 
selves to stand with him in the cov- 
enant he has made and to be his loyal 
co-workers? 
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Raising Money in Chicago 

One goal is past. The West Side 
Professional Schools students have 
contributed to the fund for the erec- 
tion of a Y. M. C. A. building in the 
West Side Medical Center to the ex 
tent of $50,832. They are now look 
ing to instructors, alumni, and friends 
to complete the fund and make the 
building a reality. 

The need of such a building on the 
West Side is evident to all who are 
familiar with the locality. Medical, 
dental and pharmacy students, who 
must spend from two to six years of 
their lives in the community, are 
forced to live in quarters poorly 
heated, lighted, and ventilated; with 
Sanitary conditions at their worst, 
the poorest possible conditions under 
which to apply themselves to their 
work. To have a building that will 
house hundreds of students at reason- 
able that will provide baths, 
recreation, exercise and study rooms 


rates; 


for all who will come, is imperative 

gut there is another need even 
more important than providing for 
the physical comforts and that is pro- 
viding for the moral and _ spiritual 
development of these young men, who 
are going out into communities where 
their advice will be sought, and their 
example followed. No man _ has 
greater need of the qualities that go 
to make up strong, clean manhood 
than the doctor, who enters into the 
closest intimacies of life. A great 
preacher once said to me: “Oh, I envy 
the doctor his opportunity. When I 
go to a man to talk to him about his 
rhysical or moral life, he is up in 
arms; resentful; fighting back. When 
a doctor goes to him, he is on his 
back with his health and his life in 
that doctor’s hands; he is ready to 
listen, respect and follow the advice.” 

No factor can be greater in de- 
veloping men to high standards and 
ideals than the Y. M. C. A.,—getting 
the young man, regardless of creed 
or denomination, at the beginning of 
his professional studies and holding 
him to that fine trinity represented 
in the triangle of the Association 
spirit, mind and body 

The history of the Stu- 
dent campaign can _ be 
briefly told. One year ago, 
that fine Christian gentle- 
man, Dr. Truman W. 
Brophy, President, Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, 
pledged $50,000 to pur- 
chase a site upon which to 
erect a building. In Oc- 


tober of this year, L. C. 
Hollister, Secretary for 
West Side Professional 
Students, called together 
those who were asked to 


head the student drive at a 
dinner. At this meeting, 


eighteen captains were selected for 
work in the several schools and each 
captain directed to select his team 
members. From then until the opening 
of the drive, the team captains met in 
luncheon three times a week for in- 
struction and the completion of the 
plans. Following the big rally on 
November 7, the team workers met at 
luncheon each noon for ten days for 
repoits and directions. The lunch- 
eons closec’ with prayer for the suc- 
cess of the campaign. 

Prior to the actual drive, each stu- 
dent was provided with circulars, 
describing the proposed building; and 
in each school, except one, the drive 
was opened with an address to each 
class of the student body by a faculty 
meu:mber explaining the need of the 
building. 

In Dr. Brophy’s own school, Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, The Dent 
al Department of Loyola University, 
the students subscribed almost to a 
man, a total of $28,196 resulting. In 
the last 36 hours of the campaign a 
new team of three volunteers secured 
$200.00 from “burned over” territory. 
In the final two hours five volunteers 
from the senior and junior classes 
went to another school and raised 
$500.00. Two Rush Seniors volun- 
teered a day’s service and came back 
with $2,750 in pledges from the Fresh- 
men and Sophomores who had not 
even begun to work on the West Side. 

On the 
$50,000 


raising of 
twenty-two hundred 
men does not seem such a great task, 
but when one considers that the num- 
ber of those who contributed are stu- 
dents, wholly or in part working their 
way through a long hard course, with 
little time on the outside for service 
depriving themselves of all luxuries 
and many necessities te accdmplish 
their object, it is an accomplishment 
of which to be proud. And 1,135 stu- 
cents subscribed. They not only sub- 
their money but also their 
good will—as necessary to success as 
the money itself. 
WARREN E. PUGH, 


Campaign Chairman. 


surface, the 
among 


scribed 
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Chance of a Y.M.C.A. Secty. 


(Continued from page 181) 


practical problems of the industri 
world, will find his chance in the 
Association. There are life work op- 
portunities in all of these fields. 

Then, too, the Association attracts 
because of its world wide scope. Th: 
Red Triangle is found today in 
most all the nations of the world 
The Secretary takes his place along 
side of other missionaries. Becaus 
of his practical services he is called 
into council by government leaders 
and officials. Everything which af 
fects adversely or for good the lives 
of young men and boys, is his bu 
ness and he makes it so. 

The Assocation attracts men of 
ability from our colleges because 
its willingness to provide for their old 
age. Through the Retirement Fund 
and Insurance Alliance the Associ 
tion provides means whereby sec- 
retaries may retire at the age of 
sixty, with provision for the ‘unp 


ductive years.” 


Three outstanding qualities whic! 
seem to me to be essential for success 

(1) One must have the capacity, 
actual or potential, to analyze 
diagnose problems. The problem may 
be an individual who is his own worst 
enemy, or it may be 


there should be one large central se. 
vice point or 
it may be something e'se. 
is full of problems. They must be an- 
alyzed and an answer found. The rig 

answer must be found. (2) An A 

sociation secretary must be an orl: 
inal thinker. Traditionalists, bewar 
of this field! You will not be happy) 
We must follow Jesus at this point 
He was the great 
We must follow 
great love of 
like Him, want a Christian 
and like Him be willing to give a! 
to get it. 
He did. 


men and boys is our Cause. 


Originator. (: 
Jesus also in H 








the problem of 
determining whether in a given city 





several buildings. Or, 
Every day 


mankind. We must, 
worl l, 


We must have a Cause, as 
A Christian world for young 
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“THE CONFERENCE OF 
UNIVERSITY CHURCH 
WORKERS” 

The University Church Workers’ 
Conference, which met at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel, January 7-9, was by 
general consent the best in recent 

years. 


Its excellence lay in a carefully pre- 
pared program. Four commissions 
had been at work in representative 
institutions, studying such questions 
as “The effect of fraternities upon the 
religious life of students,” “What stu- 
dents think of religious workers and 
their methods,” “The effect of the 
classroom upon the religious life of 
students,” and “Moral and religious 
conditions in state universities.” In 
addition there were a few outstanding 
speakers, among them, President 
Hughes of Miami University, who 
spoke upon the attitude of the Uni- 
versity administration to the religious 
life of students. 


Those who consider the state uni- 
versity godless may be surprised to 
learn that the exact opposite is felt 
by university authorities. “I do not 
know of a university in America,” said 
Dr. Kelley of the Council of Church 
Boards, “that does not claim to be 
Christian. The universities afford the 
most fruitful field that the churches 
have. We are bringing religious edu- 
cation to college students, where noth- 
ing formerly has been done.” 


While in the main a spirit of opti- 
mism prevailed there was a frank 
recognition of the moral evils and the 
religious apathy that Christian forces 
encounter in the universities. A stu- 
dent speaker from Michigan, basing 
his conclusions upon interviews ob- 
tained from more than 500 students, 
Was quite sure that students regarded 
religious workers as “second rate” 
men, and their teaching as outworn. 


The commission from Indiana, while 
they recognized the Christian charac- 
ter and service of men on the faculty, 
asserted that their interviews with 
students indicated that the great ma- 
jority of the faculty in their class 


WOON RALLIES HERE 
TUDENTS YMCA. 
BUILDING FUND 


IE NW ¥ 


room teaching were neutral; that 
many students found it difficult to re- 
member a single instance of a pro- 
fessor relating the subject taught to 
their moral or religious life. It was 
felt that many professors and instruc- 
tors regard their work as an intellec- 
tual and not a character job; that 
they were chiefly interested in re- 
search and not in students, that they 
cared more for books than for life. 
The most exhaustive 
moral conditions in universities was 
given by Dr. J. M. Artman of the 
University of Chicago, who gave im- 
pressions from studying at first hand 
moral and religious conditions in 
some score of universities. The ma- 
terial had not yet summarized 
by the commission. Among his im- 
pressions were, that a student’s relig- 
ious outlook is determined before en- 
tering the university, that 80% are at 
odds with the church when they enter 
as freshmen, that responsibility harks 
back upon the local high school, com- 
munity, church and home. He felt 
that fraternities had yet to prove 
themselves a moral force upon the 
campus. He criticized student initia- 
tive, stating that there was almost no 
student self-government in our Amer- 


analysis of 


been 


ican institutions and the students 
showed little concern. He deplored 
the acrimonious debate that some- 


times divided Christian forces on the 
campus and contiguous to it. He felt 
that the teacher himself counted most 
of all in improving the conditions,— 
that one might teach in any depart- 
ment and be a strong religious and 
moral force. 


The value 


here, that in 
discussions 


of this conference lies 
the background of all 
was an array of facts, 
that men talked to a point. The facts 
were not always pleasant to hear. 
But however difficult the task before 
the Christian forces, no one believes 
it impossible. On the contrary we 
went away, more than ever deter- 
mined to find the solution. 


Cuas. W. HARRIS. 
Presbyterian University Pastor 
University of Indiana. 
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STUDENT “RETREAT” AT 
HEIDELBERG 

T was an inspiring step forward! 

Men and women representing all 
elements of student life at Heidelberg 
met together under helpful leadership 
and made an honest effort to face 
frankly and constructively some vital 
campus problems. The date was Jan- 
uary 17-18. The leaders were Miss 
Hamilton, Y. W. C. A. secretary at 
Ohio Wesleyan, and “Herb” Seemans, 
state student Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
The program was fellowship, prayer, 
discussion, and eats. 

The particular problems considered 
were: the relations between the sexes 
on the campus, and Literary Society 
politics. These were discussed in a 
refreshing spirit of freedom, sincerity 
and good fellowship. Differences of 
opinion between various elements on 
the campus were frankly recognized, 
but there was a splendid unity of 
spirit. There were repeated express- 
ions of a faith that all concerned 
would gladly and loyally co-operate in 
carrying out any program recognized 
to be in line with the ideal of a bet- 
ter Heidelberg. The retreat was not 
a Knocking Fest. There was no hesi- 
tancy to attack the status quo, but the 
attackers were not content to end 
there. Wherever wrong conditions 
were recognized, methods of improve- 
ment were sought. Many constructive 
suggestions were proposed and sev- 
eral adopted. At the time of this 
writing some of these have been suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

The following were the main pro- 
posals adopted: (1) That mixed dis- 
cussion groups meet at various cen- 
ters, including the men’s and women’s 
dormitories and the homes of faculty 
members. (2) That the men and wo- 
men of the college thoroughly mix in 
college functions: classrooms, relig- 
ious meetings, cheer rallies, etc., and 
on the campus in general. (3) That 
the women be permitted to invite the 
men to their literary society banquets. 
(4) That a social parlor be provided. 
(5) That the men and women of the 
college exchange visits at their re- 
spective dining halls. (6) That the 
matter of literary society politics be 
further discussed in Bible 
discussion groups and at a 
future retreat. 

The work of the retreat 
did not stop with the clos- 
ing session. There is a new 
spirit of friendliness and 
good will on the campus 
and a strong start toward 
better relations between the 
men and the women. 

CHESTER E. MCCAHAN 

Heidelberg. 

AT LEFT: Chicago’s team 
rallies to plan “Big Busi- 
ness.” 
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Students of the World 


The stude nt 7. M. e. A. and y. W. #4 A. are the Ame rican units of The 
Word's Stude nt Christian Feds ration—a world f¢ llowship of colle ge ner and 


women, including tree nt y-e ight national movements with a pie mbe rsh ip of 


appro imately three hundred thousand. The news in this section is in part se- 


cured from the fascinating reports and lette rs which come to Ou} office from the S¢ 


other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


Kagawa 


At the invitation of the Student Y. 
M. C. A. Council of the Pacific Coast, 
Mr. Toyohiko Kagawa, the well- 
known Christian social leader and 
worker of Kobe and Tokyo, left for 
America in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, with the intention of stopping for 
several months in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and then attending the West- 
ern American Student Convention at 


Asilomar, Calif., Dec, 27-Jan. 3, 
where he was to be one of the chief 
speakers. Mr. Kagawa will then tour 


America, England, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. He is to go to In- 
dia and visit Mr. Gandhi, and will 
then proceed to China and return to 
Japan in June next year. 

Dr. Kakichi Tsunajima, noted Jap- 
anese evangelist and Christian leader, 
is now in America, representing the 
Christian organizations in Japan to 
how gratitude to the American peo- 
ple for the sympathy shown to Japan 
during the great earthquake disaster. 


Monsieur Ernest Favre a 
Staunch Friend 

One of the earliest and best friends 
of the Federation, Monsieur Ernest 
Favre, passed away in Geneva a few 
days ago at the age of eighty, after 
several years of great suffering, borne 
in a truly Christian spirit, 

Monsieur Favre may be called the 
father of the Swiss Movement; he 
took a leading part in preparing the 
first Student Christian Conference at 
St. Croix in 1895. For twenty-four 
years he remained one of the most 
trusted and best beloved friends of 
the Swiss Movement, giving as 
much time as he could spare to 
Christian work among students. He 
was the first representative of the 
Swiss Mov ement on the General 
Committee of the Federation at the 
time of its affiliation at the Versailles 
Conference, 1900. At the outbreak of 
the war Monsieur Favre made it pos- 
sible for many students from other 
lands stranded in Geneva without a 
penny to return to their respective 
countries; one of these is now a Fed- 
eration secretary. For more than five 
years illness has prevented Monsieur 
Favre from continuing his many un- 
selfish activities, but through prayer 
and occasional visitors (though these 
were seldom allowed to see him) he 


kept himself wonderfully in touch one that had been especially drawn 


with Christian work in Geneva and up for the occasion (for the Greek 


outside. His love for the Federation students and Christian students all 
and profound sympathy for its enter- over the wor!d) and the hymns, the 
prises remained very vivid until he Assistant of the Metropolitan of Ath- 
was taken away from us by His ens gave a very inspiring talk which 


Heavenly Father. 


moved the hearts of all present. The 


Greece speaker described post-war conditior 
' ’ . - 
- ; : and showed the hopeless situation of 
_ 1e ig ~ rit > } os ; : 
The big AENRes CVERS GS ue the world on account of the prevailing 


month was the observance of the Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer. The service 
was held in the Metropolitan Church 
right after the liturgy of the day and 
was conducted by Bishop Dionissiou 
who led the liturgy at the Metropoli- 
tan Church that day. The assistant 
of the Metropolitan of Athens, the 
priest and deacon of the Metropolitan 
Church, partook in the service. The 


spirit of selfishness, hatred, and « 


the students of the present generat 
He praised the significance of 


+ 


work of the W. S. C. F. and at 


students to dedicate themselves to 


les- 


truction. The only hope is the spirit 
of Christ, which is working throug! 


ion 


+) 
\¢ 


+} 


end he challenged the Greek Christia 


+} 


vreat purpose and join their forces t 


that of the Christian students all ov 
. .o vas ‘ nde bv Ris ao . 1 . | 
ee xt ie es oy . ve a nop the world. It was the first time that 
recorios ro <5 “Ss ) > iver- ss a . 
Gregorios, professors of the nive in an Orthodox Church such a serv 


sity, the director of the Rezarium 
Ecclesiastical School, the director of 
the University Club, the Staff of the 
Y. M. C. A., students of the Uni- 
versity, Polytechnicum, the entire stu- 
dent body (103) of the Rezarium 
Ecclesiastical School, (the trained 


ual opportunity they had had. M 


ment, felt its influence, and some 
them were moved to join it. 
week before the service “The Call 


the Observance of the Universal 


chorus of which sang in a very 
solemn and touching way the hymn 
of the service under the leadership of 


their professor of music) students of 


was held in such an imposing way 
All present and especially the students 
expressed their thanks for the spirit- 


any 


students who came that day into con- 
tact for the first time with our Move 


> of 


One 


¢ 


Day 


Gvmnasia. members of our Boys’ De- of Prayer” was translated into Greek 
partme nt and other people who stayed ind 300 copies were printed and d - 
after the morning liturgy. Following tributed to the students at the Ur 
the prayers, among which there was versity and other centers.” 





Left te Right: P. C. Hsu, whe studied in America last year, now Student Secretary 

at Peking; Rebert Gailey, the old Princeten football player, General Secretary of 

Peking Y. M. C. A.; our old friend Timethy T. Liu, who now succeeds Lucius Porter 

as Dean of Peking University Theological School; W. F. Hypes, President of the 
Chicage Association, and members of the Peking Y. M. C. A. 
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Latvia 
“A small autumn conference took 
place on the coast at Riga. It was a 


little retreat, where about 25 men and 

ymen students met together at the 
beginning of the winter’s work for a 
few hours of quiet and peace. We 
wished to look into our own hearts, 
and in quietness gain strength for the 


great task of our lives. We were 
there only for two short autumn 


days, but we spent some memorable 
moments together. Out there by the 
sea, far away from the town and its 
bustle and noise, we enjoyed the last 
autumn sunshine and the beauty of 
the autumn scenery. It was as if 
nature herself wished to join with us 
in spirit. The deep hush over every- 
thing filled our hearts with a pro- 
found solemnity. The evening service 
in the little chapel in the wood, lit by 


torches, was like a Christmas Eve 
celebration. We returned home by 
the sea-shore; and as we walked 


along in the moonlight, with burning 


torches in our hands, we looked like 
wandering lights. Would that we 
might really shine in life as true 


lights, not vaguely wandering will-o- 
wisps, but moving toward a fixed goal. 
We had much quietness and peace 
during these days. Pastor Grien- 
berg’s address gave us a picture of 
the misery and blindness of our time, 
but also helped us to seek a way of 
escape from the shadow-land of our 
life to the sun-lit distance. I am sure 
that some of us at least caught a 


glimpse of this land of light, and 
gained some faint idea how to get 
there—first, in that evening hour 


when the dear old pastor spoke to us 
at the communion service, and then 
in those moments when we listened to 
the still voice of nature, stiller than 
our very breath, the sea itself utter- 
ing no sound, so that only the faintest 
whisper reached our ears. And this 
silence spoke to us, and when we have 
heard the deep voice of silence, then 
we know something of Eternity, and 
have received something of it into ous 
hearts. That, I believe, was what 
filled our souls with new strength.” 


A Jewish University in 
Jerusalem 

“The opening, in the presence of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine, of the Institute 
for Jewish students, may be regarded 
as the real opening of the Jewish 
University of which the foundation 
stone was laid by General Allenby in 


1918. Up to the present, though lab- 
oratories for research in micro-biol- 
ogy and biological chemistry have 


been in existence, there has been no 
organization of any study such as is 
provided by the new Institute. Dr. 
J. L. Mangus, president of the local 
organization responsible for the con- 


duct of the university, presided at 
the ceremony, which was conducted 
in Hebrew. Representatives of both 
Jewish and non-Jewish institutions 
were present, including the American 
University of Beirut and the German 
and American Archaeological Colleges 
of Jerusalem. About 110 students 
had been enrolled for the opening of 
the term. The lectures are open to 
all without restriction, but are given 
only in Hebrew. The Institute in- 
tends to teach Jewish and Hebrew 
theology and that of other similar 
languages, and Jewish literature, his- 
tory, law and philosophy.” 


Seven Years Old 

“The Student Movement House in 
London celebrated its seventh anni- 
versary on November 22nd. It began 
as usual with a half-hour’s service at 
6:30 p. m. After the singing of 
“O God, our help in ages past,” a 
German student member of the House 
read the incident of the washing of 
the disciples’ feet from St. John’s 
Gospel. The reading over, A. F. 
Cockin spoke to us on the subject of 
“Re-dedication.” The fact that we 
hold a service of re-dedication serves 
to remind us of Him in Whose Name 
the Club was dedicated. In this place 
everything that can be described as 
of living interest to students has a 
place—drama, literature, poetry, re- 
ligion, politics, etc., but over and 
above all the Club is an experiment 
in the art of living together. The in- 
ternational character of the Club is 
one of its marked characteristics. 
Wherever we come from, our success 
or failure in this place depends upon 
the progress we have made in the art 
of living with other people. 

“After the address, Mr. Oon, a Chin- 
ese member of the House and one of 
the leaders of the Chinese Students’ 
Christian Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, led us in prayer, praying 
that we might in the House be under 
heaven one family, and the service 
concluded with a hymn. After the 
service everyone trooped down to the 
refectory for supper. At the after- 
supper meeting, the two club rooms 
were packed with representatives of 
almost every race in the world, every 
seat being occupied, and many people 
standing round the room. It was de- 
lightful to have Mons. Henriod with 
us, for, although he had a great deal 
to do with the founding of the Stu- 
dent Movement House, he was not 
present at the dedication service, and 
he has never before been at a birth- 
day party. He told us a little of the 
original foyer work which empha- 
sized the need for the Club, spoke of 
its ideals, and of how, wherever he 
went in the world he met students, 
old Club members, whose memories of 
the House were happy ones.” 
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THE COLORED ASSsoO- 
CIATIONS 


G. L. Collins of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation has been holding for- 
ums on interracial and international 
questions in the following schools dur- 
ing January and February: Lincoln 
University; Howard; Va. Normal and 
Industrial; Hampton; Shaw; A. & T. 
(N. C.); Union; State College (S. C.); 
A. & M. College (Fla.); Southern 
University; Talladega; Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Morehouse; Rust; Knoxville. 

The African Students Union will 
meet at Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
March 27-29. S. B. W. Taylor, of A. 
& T. College (N. C.), is director of 
the Union. Mr. Taylor will welcome 
the names of any African students in 
American colleges with their ad- 
dresses. 

Bruce Curry Bible Institute dates 
(tentatively) are: for North Carolina, 
at Shaw University March 23-25; for 
Virginia, at Hampton Institute March 
97.99 
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Student Friendship Fund efforts 
have recently been made at Hampton, 
Alcorn, Wiley, Shaw, Union, Va. Nor- 
mal and other institutions with grati- 
fying results. Funds raised in such 
efforts should be sent to the Student 
Friendship Fund, 347 Madison Avenue 
New York City, on or before April 1st. 

The Waveland Student Conference, 
April 27-May 4, is already command- 
ing much interest. Louisiana and 
Mississippi are planning the largest 
delegations ever sent to a student con- 
ference. Several associations are us- 
ing motor trucks to transport their 
delegations. 





PREP SCHOOL NOTES 


A number of schools are revising 
their constitutions or adopting new 
ones in order to be on the new “stu- 
dent basis.” Vermont Academy, Burr 
end Burton, Sanborn Seminary and 
Pinkerton Academy have done so this 
month. 

Vermont Academy has shown us 
what can be done by a small school 
Association with a progressive policy. 
This year they have adopted a budget 
and have it nearly all raised; they 
have opened up a recitation room; 
they have printed a program stating 
their policy and schedule of meetings. 

The Christian Fraternity at Exeter 
has emphasized especially this year 
private benevolences. 

Two schools in New Hampshire have 
invited the other schools of the state 
to have a week-end conference with 
their Y. M. C. A. 

Fifty boys from seven Vermont prep 
schools met at Rutland, Vt., January 
31, in a conference. Meetings, finance 
of a school Y. M. C. A., and Blairs- 
town were important topics of discus- 
sion. John Currie led the group. 
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High Points Among the Associations 


The life-work plans at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania include a meet- 
ing soon after school opens of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee with 
certain members of the faculty who 
are interested in the work and who 
are carrying it forward in their re- 
search: professors of Psychology, with 
Dr. Holmes who acts as advisor to all 
men we arrange interviews for. 

Early in December public meetings 
begin. ’ Dr. Holmes always starts 
them off speaking on “Principles for 
Choosing a Life Work” in which he 
stresses the Christian aspect. He also 
speaks on “Teachings,” with a ques- 
tion and answer period. 

On successive Monday afternoons 
the various professions, businesses 
and trades are taken up by recog- 
nized experts who speak thirty min- 
utes and answer questions and give 
advice the remaining twenty. These 
men then offer themselves for inter- 
views with students. 

There are nine meetings each year 
and real results are discernable. The 
total attendance runs just under a 
thousand. 

Apart from this each secretary in- 
terviews and advises many men each 
year about all sorts of life work 
questions. 


Will Dance Be 


f ipere leaders of the campus Chris- 
tian Association at the University 
of Michigan are taking wise steps be- 
fore hand to insure a dry annual hop. 

The Searchlight, the first issue of 
which tells of the Association’s Pur- 
poses and plans, carries a message 
from the chairman of the Hop Com- 
mittee to this effect and the following 
vigorous words in its leading article. 

“February 6 has been set as the 
date of Michigan’s greatest social 
event. Which means that the after- 
noon and evening of February 5 will 
see an influx of girls from the remot- 
est corner of the country. There will 
be the girl from home, the chum’s 
sister, the ‘one and only,’ and the 
ordinary ‘wild party’ girl. There will 
be a lot of the first, a few of the sec- 
ond, and some of the latter, but for 
the most part the girls entertained 
will be of the ‘one and only’ category. 
The frat houses will be dolled up for 
house parties, the dorms will be 
crowded to the eaves, men will sleep 
three in a bed to give up their rooms 
to their guests; every attempt will be 
made to extend the guests the height 
of Michigan’s hospitality. Friday 
morning will see couples strolling. 


Union College and Colgate Univer- 
sity have decided to call Student Asso- 
ciation secretaries for next year. At 
Union, in addition to his Association 
work, the new man will offer a course 
on the English Bible. At Colgate the 
secretary will act as associate to the 
Director of Religious Education. 


“Probation Officer for freshmen who 
have fallen below the standard of re- 
quired work,” is the distinguished 
title of Merle Reynolds, last years’ 
President of the Syracuse University 
Y. M. C. A. (The task is a most sig- 
nificant one.) 


E. A. Schaal, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at Johns-Hopkins University, 
announces that the Industrial Service 
Group will again be held in Baltimore 
this summer. 


Haverford College reports eighty- 
four per cent of the college enroll- 
ment as members of the Y. M. C. A. 


The men’s and women’s cabinets of 
Lebanon Valley College and Albright 
College (both Pa.) came together for 
a joint meeting on a week-end in Jan- 
uary to survey all their work. The 
situation seemed just right for per- 
fect frankness and for thorough and 
fundamental talking together. It was 


“Another Brawl’? 


Until late Sunday evening Ann Arbor 
will feel the spell of the revellers. 
The opera will be given Saturday 
afternoon, and Saturday night will see 
many chapter houses alive with danc- 
ing couples.” 

The article goes on to speak of the 
hawk-eyed reporters who are watch- 
ing for chances to play up the wild 
actions of a few to give the impres- 
sion that the whole affair was “wet 
and wild.” 

“That man or woman who recog- 
nizes the harm that such publicity can 
do Michigan, and who fails to de- 
nounce, in some way, the student who 
ignores it, is deliberately falling down 
on his job. It is as much a man’s 
duty to help keep Michigan above re- 
proach as it is to support its teams. 

“In fairness to Michigan, to its so- 
cial events, and to the tax-payers who 
support it, every self-respecting stu- 
dent must recognize his duty—to turn 
that passive stream of toleration to a 
steady flow of antagonism to the few 
self-centered rah-rah jackasses who 
must get drunk before they can yell 
their best for ‘good ole Mishigan,’ 
and must see the hop “well-oiled” to 
be really ‘soshuble.’ ” 


decided to work together in many 
ways, including the securing of speak- 
ers and leaders. 


Gettysburg College went over the 
top in their $1,500 campus charity 
fund. This is the largest amount ever 
raised on the campus. 


Six lectures on Negro History are 
to be given by Eugene Corbie of the 
College of the City of New York, be- 
ginning February 8th, at 7 P. M., in 
the Y. M. C. A. Building at 157 West 
137th Street. Mr. Corbie will be re- 
membered as the student who spoke 
so eloquently on the negro question 
at the Indianapolis Convention. 


University of Arkansas—“Every- 
thing looking very well for 1925. We 
have fifteen group leaders selected to 
take a special course in Bible Study 
Leadership under Harry Bone, with 
hope for more; five men all signed up 
for Hollister and hope to have five 
times as many; have placed forty- 
eight students in employment to earn 
board and room; during holidays we 
placed every student remaining on 
campus in private homes for Christ- 
mas dinner; Gospel Teams are ready 
to go; twenty students are signed up 
for a discussion group on War.” 


You may not believe it, but there is 
one college Y. M. C. A. where they 
turn out one hundred per cent of their 
men in school for the regular Y. M. 
C. A. weekly meetings. It is true 
that Ozark Wesleyan is just getting 
started in its new location at Carth- 
age and therefore does not have a 
large enrollment, but they are cer- 
tainly starting out on a hundred per 
cent basis and show encouraging re- 
sults. 

Cape Girardeau Teachers College is 
the fortunate school in Missouri as 
regards Bruce Curry’s schedule. Mr. 
Curry will spend a week at Cape 
Girardeau, and if plans carry through 
as they have started, the college will 
make the most complete use of Mr. 
Curry’s time that is possible. Reports 
coming in a full month preceding the 
time of these meetings indicate that 
already 20 per cent of the student 
body has signed up for his meetings. 


Discussion groups of men and wo- 
men of McPherson College (Kan.) are 
working splendidly. The topics have 
dealt with the relation of the Chris- 
tian Gospel to “Sportsmanship,” 
“Friendship,” and “Permanent Peace.” 
This latter theme was approached in 
several ways—a chapel talk on causes 
of war, a lecture on the World Court, 
a peace drama “In the Vanguard” and 
later an address by a conscientious 
objector who spent two years in the 
federal prison at Fort Leavenworth. 
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March, 1925 


The Illinois State Newsletter has 
the following practical suggestions 
for January, February and March: 

i. What about a Life Work Con- 
ference on your own campus, either 
under joint association auspices or 
separately, dealing with controlling 
principles and specific lines of oppor- 
tunity but including also the best vo- 
; guidance suggestions avail- 
able. Get the co-operation of the 
President and faculty and others in 
the community who could help as well 
as the Life Work Departments of the 
Churches and the office of the State 
y. M. C. A., and National Board. 
Write for helpful suggestions. 

2. Why not try an inter-semester 


cational 


conference for the week-end between 
semesters, making it a joint affair 
between Y. M. and Y. W., including 
both cabinets and a selected group of 
other leaders. Take some big vital 
issue and study it through by think- 
ing and planning together. North- 
western University has done this for 
two years with splendid results. 

8. Gospel Team Work is almost a 
lost art in Illinois, but these are the 
months when a team of five men in 
a community of five-to-fifteen hundred 
can make a profound Christian im- 
pression upon the lives of the boys 
especially and the whole community 
through informal personal contacts in 
games, tramps and conversations, as 
well as in a few carefully planned 
meetings. Why should not each Asso- 
ciation have at least one team out 
during this period? 

The College Y. W. C. A. joins the 
Y. M. C. A. at the Sunday afternoon 
musical - religious programs, given 
each month at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

Recently at a retreat of a Michigan 
College Association Cabinet, 
questions were asked that seemed to 
get into the heart of things: 

What are the actual character 

needs of the campus? 

What program will meet those 

needs ? 

What sort of man is demanded to 
run that sort of a program? 
Are there any men like that on 

the campus? 

From the Annual Report of the 
Y. M. C. A. at the University of Chi- 
cago, just issued, we learn that there 
were 41 religious meetings held, at- 
tended by over 2,600 students, and 114 
discussion groups with an attendance 
of over 1,700. (Topics:—International 
Problems, Race Relations, War and 
Peace,—fraternity and non-fraternity 
groups); that over 100 men gave vol- 
unteer service at University Settle- 
ment, with Boy Scout troops, churches 
and other agencies; that 52 social 
events were attended by 4,629 stu- 
dents; — (banquets, foreign student 
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parties, “Dad’s Day,” Freshmen mix- 
ers and party, smokers, Sand Dunes 
picnic, etc.); and that over 3,000 men 
were, in the church co-operative ef- 
fort, referred to churches in the 
neighborhood. 

On January 25th, forty-six men and 
women students from seven colleges 
met for an afternoon and evening con- 
ference in Pasadena. The chief topics 
for discussion were how adequately to 
conserve the results of the recent 
Coast Convention and the fruitage of 
the Sherwood Eddy visits. Schweiso 
of Cal-Tech, Miss Miller of U. S. C. 
and Ralph Cole of the State Commit- 
tee were largely responsible for the 
success of the assembly. 

At the Northfield Hotel, East North- 
field, Mass., over a week-end of Feb- 
ruary 13-15, was held the annual mid- 
winter joint conference of delegates 
from the New England College Y. M. 
and Y. W. Christian Associations. 
They have secured as speakers David 
R. Porter and Miss Leslie Blanchard. 
The attendance was limited to one 
hundred and fifty but fully twice that 
number of applications were received. 

All of this work of expansion grows 
out of the officers realizing in a new 
way the implications of the Associa- 
tions spiritual Purpose. 
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Protestants, Catholics and Jews will 
take the platform in the second half- 
year of the general lecture course in 
religion at Harvard. During the ten 
lectures of the first half-year there 
was an average attendance of 285, 
which according to Mr. William 
Shimer, Executive Secretary of the 
Graduate Schools of Phillips Brooks 
House Association constitutes a rec- 
ord for a series of religious lectures 
at Harvard. 

The Eclectic Society at Wesleyan 
recently won the first series of inter- 
fraternity debates ever held on the 
campus, defeating Gemma Psi and 
Delta Upsilon on the question: “Re- 
solved, That the study of science un- 
dermines one’s religion.” Other de- 
bates considered include “Resolved 
that a Freshman who has determined 
his life-work is a campus nuisance.” 

A new Association has been formed 
in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of Boston University, with an 
induction service for the officers the 
evening of January 6th in the Hunt- 
ington Avenue Y. M. C. A. A new 
Association has also been organized 
at Lawrence Academy, with Jack 
Wiard, President, Sydney Pecker, 
Secy-Treas., and Chan Jones, Faculty 
Advisor. 


“Students Everywhere--- Think 
Internationally” 


Writing to the Christian Century 
Edward Shillito has this to say about 
the Manchester Conference of the 
British Student Movement. Mr. Shil- 
lito is a secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society: 

“It is the students’ internationale, 
which may prove in the end to be 
more revolutionary in human affairs 
than the red internationale. The pro- 
gram would be a startling revelation 
to any who still imagine that the 
missionary vision in these days is 
narrow, or parochial. The delegates 
in Manchester are taking the world 
as their parish, and the kingdom of 
God as their end; but it is the whole 
world—with its industries and polit- 
ical problems, with its science and its 
letters, and above all with the fears 
and hopes which come with the clash 
of color. They are thinking of the 
whole kingdom of that God whom 
they are learning to understand in 
Jesus Christ. At the same time they 
are dealing fairly and honestly with 
non-Christian religions, and with the 
alternative satisfactions offered by 
thinkers to the hunger of the human 
spirit. In 1896 when the first of these 
conferences was called by the Student 
Volunteer Movement, the students 
were concerned with the evangeliza- 


tion of the world, It is no longer a 
conference called by a definitely mis- 
sionary body. Today all the students 
are seen to be involved in the world- 
task. Evangelization is still their 
aim, but it is interpreted as involving 
many things only dimly seen in 1896. 
The ‘world’ is still to be saved, but 
it is a ‘world’ more mplex and 
more intractable and yet more worth 
saving than it appeared to be in 1896. 
The ‘student movement’ has now had 
seven generations of students through 
its ranks; it has already wrought 
much, and its hand is visible every- 
where in the church of Christ, but its 
greatest work is still to be done. .... 


“The Christian church has owed 
much to students; the time would fail 
to tell of Saul of Tarsus, Clement and 
Origen, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Wesley, Newman, and if with them 
many others, not framed in academ- 
ies have an equal honor the power of 
sound learning in the service of faith 
must be counted as incalculable. .. . 
Never since the middle ages has there 
been so much fellowship among stu- 
dents as there is today; and even in 
the middle ages though there was in- 
terchange between Paris and Oxford, 
there was none as there is today be- 
tween Oxford and Peking.” 
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THE WAYFARER 
As “Balanced Rations” for March 
I recommend: 

My DEAR CORNELIA. Sherman. 
Gentle philosophy and encouraging 
criticism of American life and man- 
ners. ($2.00.) 

WHITHER BOUND IN MISSIONS. 
Fleming. It is prophetic, worthy of 
the Council of Christian Associations. 
($1.00.) 

THe Lorp We Love. Erdman. 
Clear and fresh devotional studies by 
the Princeton Seminary professor. 
($1.50.) 

Charles W. Gilkey of the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, and member 
of The National Student Y. M. C. A. 
Committee, is in India for some lec- 
tures to student audiences. In a let- 
ter from Cairo he says “I spoke twice 
through an interpreter at the Cairo 
Y.M.C.A., once on “Jesus” and once 
on “The Ideals of American Youth.” 
Each time we had a fine audience of 
at least 200 young men, very respons- 
ive and full of questions afterward. 
It was an interesting evidence of the 
smallness of the world that I had 
come to know all four of the secre- 
taries at the Y.M.C.A. and two of 
the faculty at the American Uni- 
versity in student work all the way 
from Oxford to Nebraska. We were 
very proud indeed of the type and 
spirit of these young men whom 
American Christianity is sending out 
to help mould the Near East that is 
in the making.” 








There are now 132 Student Asso- 
ciations in colleges for colored stu- 
dents. The International Committee 
has two secretaries, Mr. Craver and 
Mr. Wilson, working in this field. Ter! 
years ago there were three secretar- 
ies workin@ in 90 Associations. It is 
my hope that another secretary for 
students and a national secretary for 
Y.M.C.A. boys’ work may be secured. 


Raymond Carey, who writes so 
well in another column about the 
Manchester Conference, represents 


the National Student Committee this 
vear on the Federation Committee on 
European Student Relief. He writes: 

“The larger executive committee of 
the E. S. R. met at the time of the 
Manchester Conference to formulate 
plans whereby more opportunities 
might be opened for greater coopera- 
tion and association of students 
throughout the word in intellectual 
and spiritual activities. Most of the 
time, however, was spent in consulta- 
tion with representatives of C. I. E. 
(Confederation Internationale des 
Etudients—the association of Euro- 
pean national unions of students) in 
order that the two organizations 


might more fully meet student needs 
without duplication of machinery and 
effort. To this end an employed sec- 
retary of C. I. E. is to operate from 
KE. S. R. headquarters at Geneva, and 
serve as a liason officer between the 
two organizations. 





Norman F. Coleman was the leader 
of the group from the student Asso- 
ciations on the Coast that spent last 
summer visiting Japan. Mr. Coleman 
has just been elected president of 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. In or- 
der to take his new post he relin- 
quishes a rather remarkable work of 
economic recognition as President of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen—a Northwestern organ- 
ization of employers and employees. 


A gift of more than usual signifi- 
cance was one from Mr. Rockefeller 
of $250,000 to the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. The gift is accompanied 
by an expression of appreciation of 
the interdenominational character of 
the work being done at Hartford and 
will make possible an even more ef- 
ective organization of the seminary’s 
life. 


We have surprisingly numerous op- 
portunities to welcome Student Move- 
ment friends from other lands. We 
now have with us Won Kyu Lee the 
student secretary of the Korean Na- 
tional Y.M.C.A. Mr. Lee will be 
studying at Yale and during any in- 
terstices there afforded will visit cer- 
tain Associations and Conferences. 
We welcome him to America and to 
the fellowship of our Movement. 

With Mr. Koo’s arrival February 
25 we shall have amongst us from 
the Far East the three executive sec- 
retaries of the Student Associations 
of China, Japan and Korea, as Mr. 
Obata returning this way from High 
Leigh has been studying at New 
Haven but is now returning to Japan. 





Other Far Eastern visitors who help 
us to see the Federation vividly are: 
T. Kagawa, the famous Japanese 
labor and Church leader who was 
brought over by Gale Seaman for the 
Asilomar Conference and now comes 
east for a few weeks; and also Ariam 
Williams who will spend a few weeks 
visiting colleges in Canada before 
sailing for India from the Coast about 
April. 





I have recently had a good talk with 
Dr. Julius Richter of the University 
of Berlin and J. H. Oldham, author 
of “Christianity and the Race Prob- 
lem.” They were both on their way 
to the Foreign Missions Conference 
in Washington. Mr. Oldham has in 
his tow the Bishop of St. Albans who 
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I used to know as Michael Furse. 
a good oarsman at Trinity Colleve, 
Oxford. In view of the large number 
of British books being reproduced in 
this country now it puffs us up not 
a little to hear Oldham praising to 
the skies the works of Professor 
Hocking of Harvard and Professor 
Pratt of Williams. 

Bruce Curry is trying hard to block 
off time during this year and next for 
the preparation of certain Bible study 
texts. 1 understand that he hopes to 
have ready for us next autumn one 
such study outline on the Sermon on 
the Mount and another on “Facing 
Student Problems,” a series of studies 
in the campus implications of Jesus 
and His Way of Life. 





As if the four-ring circus that took 
place at Drew was not enough, there 
has just been held a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Council 
of North American Student Move- 
ments. It was good to see Ernest 
Clark down from Canada for this 
meeting as we see all too little of 
those who are guiding the destinies 


of the Canadian Student Christian 
Movement. There is to be a small 
conference of Canadians and our 


folks on this side of the line at either 
New York or Niagara Falls, April 
17-19. 


The student editors of the publica- 
tion Who’s Who at the 
Denver, are wondering what’s wrong 
with the majority of the student 
body. Of the thousand cards which 
were handed to students on registra- 
tion to be filled out with the informa- 
tion asked for, about three out of 
every five were made out incorrectly. 
One of the requests was that the stu- 
‘dent put his last name first. Half of 
them did just the opposite. In a num- 
ber of cases the editors were unable 
to decide whether these instructions 
had been carried out, for the name 
read equally well both ways. 


Unive rsity of 


Christopher Morley, late of Haver- 


ford, Oxford and the Evening Post 
has this to say about “A Certain Type 
of College Grad”: 
A certain type of college grad 
Always makes me deeply sad. 
Refined and fluent, nicely bred, 
The gentleman from heels to head, 
Urbane and bookish, rarely dull, 
He still remains superbly null. 
The apparatus of intellect, 
Is well installed, as you’d suspect; 
The delicate wheels go buzz, buzz, 
buzz— 
But does he think? He never does! 
I vote for rough-necks and seacapn’s, 
In whose minds, often, something 
happens! 
THE WAYFARER. 
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